“Whoever strive against the order which 
divine Providence has constituted pay 
usually the penalty of their pride, and meet 
with affliction and misery where they rash- 
ly hoped to find all things prosperous and 
in conformity with their desires.” 
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LAUDS ON BROADWAY 


Praise the Lord, you life-stuffed air, praise the Lord. 
With your dust-thick swirling, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, you skyscrapers, praise the Lord. 
With your lines of stony flaming, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, you walls of brick, praise the Lord. 
With your patient, humble mounting, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, you neon signs, praise the Lord. 
With yorr souls of molten diamond, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, you subway trains, praise the Lord. 
With your rushing, rumbling roaring, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, you taxi-cabs, praise the Lord. 
With your squeaking, speeding swiftness, praise the Lord. 


Pra‘se the Lord, you traffic lights, praise the Lord. 
With your wary, winking warnings, praise the Lord. 


Praise the Lord, you shop windows, praise the Lord. 
With your gleaming, age gladness, praise the Lord. 


voi 
Oh God, Who lit ane sun with stars at heel, 
And saw whatever Was was 
Now let me see your plan in brick ‘and steel 
And light and speed. For they are Good. 


A. F. H. 
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THE GRAIL 


‘Shaking the Foundations of Empires” 


Pope Leo XIII 


HEN the Le- 
W cicn of Decency 

first came into 
being, it elicited from a 
professor of one of our 
leading State universi- 
ties the public statement 


We ought to hang our heads in shame that 
after making the laws that compel American 
youths to go to school, and after expending 
millions and millions of dollars annualy on 
our highly esteemed educational system, we 
turn out morons that write and sell slush to 
other equally afflicted morons. 


lions of dollars on our 
highly esteemed educa- 
tional system, we turn 
out morons that write 
and sell slush to other 
equally afflicted morons. 
Can we boastfully wave 


that “the Catholic 

Church, and she alone, 

has both the courage and the 
means to enforce so vigorous a 
campaign to secure clean and de- 
cent entertainment from the monied interests of, 
Filmdom.” While now and then objectionable pic- 
tures still find their way into our neighborhood 
theaters, the force of the Church’s drive has been 
felt from coast to coast, and its effects have been 
noticeable even in the theater programs of some 
foreign countries. . 


Following up this victory the Church in the 
United States very happily undertook to exert her, 
influence in another campaign—this time to rid the 
newsstands and magazine racks of some of their 
filth. The National Organization for Decent Litera- 
ture (N.O.D.L.) has prospered until many of the 
publishers of obscene and pornographic material 
have either retired from the field or have gone into 
hiding until the storm passes. 

Why should the United States lead all other 
countries in the production of immoral publica- 
tions? Why should we contribute toward such a 
filthy business? Why should we even tolerate such 
insults to our ideals and our morals as are thrust 
at us at every street corner? We send our chil- 
dren to Mass and to school to keep their souls un- 
defiled, yet on the way to and from the church and 
school they must wade through pools of filth. 


The scandal that occurred last winter at one of 
our large State universities sent a reeking stench 
over the land. The exposé of moral conditions 
among some of the students was most distressing ; 
the polluted fountain from which these young peo- 
ple have been drinking is seething not with typhoid 
bacilli, not with malaria germs, which can kill only 
the body, but with stories and pictures a thousand 
times more deadly, because they kill the soul. 


We ought to hang our heads in shame that after 
making the laws that compel American youths to 
g0 to school, and after expending millions and bil- 


Jerome Palmer, O.S.B. 


the red, white, and blue 

emblem of a great de- 
mocracy when Australia banns 
from its confines 72 U. S. maga- 
zines, and Canada excludes more 
than a hundred U. S. publications, because they 
corrupt the morals of the people? 


But pernicious and damaging to clean minds as 
this sexy stuff is, one doubts if it does as much 
harm as another type of base-born print. Don’t 
misunderstand me. The comparison is not made 
to belittle the terrible ruin wrought upon pure and 
innocent youth—even children—by the promiscuous 
display and surreptitious handling of vile pictures 
and stories, but rather to impress the harm of the 
more subtle and insidious literature against virtue. 
After all, if the intellect is enlightened the con- 
science will speak, and the will, if not too long 
coddled, will resist when the magazines and books 
are openly licentious. But the type that blinds the 
intellect, that teaches that man is not responsible 
for his actions, that God is a myth, that hell is a 
bug-bear of money-grabbing priests, is doing the 
damage in the world today. The other is only the 
natural effect. If sin does not exist and God does 
not. punish, if sensual pleasure is man’s greatest 
good, then the more dirty the stories and pictures, 
the better they will sell. 


Even many Catholics do not seem to realize how 
harmful is a daily diet of shallow philosophy from 
secular columnists, of materialistic news-coloring, 
of reading matter that never gives them a thought 
about the great religious and moral values of life. 
Maybe we have become accustomed to disregard as 
insignificant some of the rot that is being spewed 
over the country. If so, we are reminded that 
“while the owner was asleep the enemy came and 
sowed cockle.” According to Father Richard Felix, 
O.S.B., Rutherford’s calumnies a year ago were be- 
ing broadcast from radio towers at the rate of 418 
broadcasts a week. These broadcasts came from 
41 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
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Alaska. Being driven from the air because of the 
putrid nature of his remarks, he and his “Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah” took to disseminating their lies 
and false teachings through the press, and it is 
almost impossible to compute the amount of such 


Lie Mongers are 
Busy in Print 


if & HE National Organization for Decent Litera- 

ture is not founded only to rid the public stands 
of offensive magazines and papers. It has a far 
nobler purpose than that. The experience in the 
recent struggle in Spain has shown us how it is 
possible for the Press completely or almost com- 
pletely to suppress the facts and to play up the 
lies that flatter the enemies of the Church. No one 
need try to tell us that this is independent action 
on the part of individual editors. No less a news- 
paperman than Thomas B. Morgan himself admit- 
ted that it is the “selling angle” that determines 
what shall be printed and what shall be omitted. 
Apparently Americans like to read that Catholic 
“rebels” are butchering “loyalist democrats,” but 
they don’t care to read that Communist anarchists 


are burning churches and convents and putting to. 


death 17,000 priests. 


In the January (1939) GRAIL, the writer saw 
fit to disagree with the Protestant Digest for pre- 
senting in a truncated form so written as to leave 
the unwary reader under the completely false no- 
tion, the story of Father McGlynn’s differences 
with his ecclesiastical superiors. At that time 
THE GRAIL made the accusation that the Prot- 
estant Digest “in its first appearance is a blotch on 
the sects of America.” To date there has been no 
reasonable grounds for retracting or even moderat- 
ing that statement. On the contrary, in the face 
of daily reports from Europeans and Americans re- 
turning from Spain and from eyewitnesses’ ac- 
counts of the activity of the Communists in Spain, 
the Protestant Digest continues to deceive and mis- 
lead its readers. 

In THE GRAIL for November (1938) Jay Allen 
was challenged for his propaganda in behalf of 
Russian anarchy. Other Catholic papers likewise 
exposed this Communist’s deceit. Yet the Protes- 
tant Digest sees fit to print his original article on 
Father Thorning, and even uphold in a subsequent 
issue the flagrantly false stand of Allen. “From 
the Lips of a Priest” is the title given an article 
by Father Lobo, without so much as a word of 
explanation that Father Lobo has been suspended 
by his Bishop for falsely representing the Spanish 
situation, and is therefore not a reputable source 
of information. Father Lobo is listed as “A Roman 
Catholic priest from Madrid,” but the Digest fails 
to say that he is not in Madrid, but in the United 
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literature they have spread about. With a fang. 


ticism that surpasses anything outside of instity. 


tions for the mentally afflicted, they go from door 
to door, selling or thrusting their wares on sym- 
pathetic and unsympathetic alike. 


States, where his information about Spain is no 
more accurate than the Digest’s. 


In the issue of last March the Protestant Digest 
carried an article supposedly written by “A Span- 
ish Mason.” The title of the article is “Freemason- 
ry Death Warrant Under Franco.” I quote from 
the article: 

.... Freemasonry has always been a formidable ob- 

stacle to all kinds of y, a barrier against false 

fascist nationalism which, under the appearance of a 

lofty patriotism, only hides the base appetites of a 

heartless capitalism and the eagerness of domination 

of those who, in spite of claiming to be disciples of 
that Christ whom they set up as a symbol of the 
poor and the humble, want to maintain by force their 
domination over minds and monopolize all 
bolstering up their privileges in a ruthless 

despotic militarism... . 

It (masonry) rejects war and viclence as a means 
for expansion of peoples and over the borders it opens 
its arms to all men of a conscience and honest 
on gi without distinction of race nor of re 

On. ... 

An immense network which extends throughout the 
world, Freemasonry has worked to peing peoples to- 
gether, uniting all men in a single family; in order 
to defend the oppressed and to unmask the o 


def pressors. 
This is why they have hated and persecu 


| 

FTER reading such encomiums of Freemason- 

ry, of course people blame the Catholic Church 
for being unreasonable in her condemnation of 
Masonry. This “Spanish Mason” evidently doesn’t 
know his own society—as in fact very, very few 
Masons do. We cannot in the space of a few pages 
go into detail to show what Masons believe and 
practice—nor the gradual illumination that comes 
to members as they are initiated into higher and 
higher degrees. Those who wish to read a full 
account of the secret cult of Masonry may procure 
and study “American Freemasonry” by Arthur 
Preuss, published by Herder. One of the things 
they will learn is that so secret and hidden must 
the Order’s practices remain that it is forbidden 
ever to print or write some of them. They are to 
be revealed only to the initiated and then by whit 
pered word of mouth. 


Place yourself in General Franco’s position as the 
temporary head of a nation snatched in the nick 
of time from the clutches of atheistic communism, 
and suppose you come into possession of the foF 
lowing information about the Freemasons, taken 
from their own publications, and then decide 
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whether you, too, would not condemn to death so 
insidious and treacherous an organization. 


ee is the womb which begets Clericalism and 


Clericalism has only one aim—to make use of religion 
to dominate the world. Let us uphold energetically 
liberty of conscience for everyone, but let us not 
hesitate to make war on all religions, for they are 


the real enemies of humanity. down the ages 


they have only contributed to engender dissensions 


What is Franco 
Condemning to Death? 


Spain received its first Masonic Lodge in 1726. 
For twelve years the Church took no cognizance 
of it and when she did, it was to condemn the 
society, which, however, had already spread so 
widely that its nefarious influence on Spanish gov- 
ernment had become notorious. The Spanish 
Lodges were dependent on the Grand Lodge of 
London, and it is a known fact that the English 
Cabinet furthered the propagation of Masonry in 
Spain for its own political and commercial in- 
terests. So successful were the English Masons in 
this that by 1800 nearly all the commerce of Spain 
was in English hands. 


The gaining of commerce for England is of no 
great harm, but it shows the extent to which Ma- 
sonry had entered into the political and economic 
life of Spain. 

Masonic influence had, indeed, reached such a 
stage that Urquijo, Prime Minister of Charles IV, 
definitely tried to break off all relations with Rome, 
and would have succeeded but for the representa- 
tions of Pius VII, made directly to the Spanish 
Monarch. 

Urquijo and his fellow masons undertook to de- 
christianize their country in a shocking way. They 
proposed to import several hundred thousands of 
Russian and other Jews into Spain, and to give 
them such pecuniary aid and political encourage- 
ment that in time they might dominate the Chris- 
tian element in the kingdom. (La Fuente, Ecclesi- 
astical History of Spain, Vol. 4, p. 144.) 

In 1880 another Freemason, in fact, Grand 
Master of the Grand Orient of Spain, Sagasta, 
urged Alfonso XII to pay the travelling expenses of 
80,000 Russian and Polish Jews if they would set- 
tle in Spain, and to give to each head of a family 
or adult unmarried man a share of the public lands, 
all necessary implements, and a guarantee of sup- 
port until they were able to sustain themselves, i.e., 
until the greater part of the lands of their Chris- 
tian neighbors would have fallen into their clutches. 
(Deschamps, Secret Societies and Society, Book III, 
chapter 6, § 1.) 

“In proportion with the increase of Masonic in- 
fluence in Spain,” writes Reuben Parsons, D.D., in 
American Catholic Quarterly Review for October, 
1898, “the educational establishments of the king- 





) 
to Pp 
concerning the se tion of Church and State and 
to push it forward to its final consequences. (Masonic 
Congress of the East of France, Belfort, 1911.) 


dom had become corrupted.... The Spain of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella and of Philip II was a thing of 
the past; the Spain of Aranda, Urtijo, Campo- 
manes, Jovellanos, and others of that ilk—all gra- 
duates of Masonry—was preparing the catastrophe 
for the Spain which we know...” 

There is no denying in the face of historical 
evidence that Freemasonry, at least as it is known 
in Europe,* “has fostered, propagated, and con- 
stantly developed more and more the disorganizing 
elements known under the general name of revolu- 
tion.” We say this as a direct contradiction to 
what the “Spanish Mason” was pleased to write, 
for the history of Europe, thanks chiefly to Free- 
masonry, and through the incantations of Free- 
masonry to the intervention of the Devil himself, 
has for 250 years been a series of political, social, 
and anti-religious upheavals which have left us to- 
day a totttering civilization, doomed to certain de- 
struction if the principles of Masonry are allowed 
to be pursued to their realization. 

At the International Congress held in Paris in 
1889 to celebrate the centenary of the French Revo- 
lution, one of the orators for the occasion, Brother 
Louis Amiable, declared that the reorganization of 
the Grand Orient in 1773 was the distant prepara- 
tion and fore-runner of the Great Revolution of 
1789. “The regime,” said he, “inaugurated by the 
Grand Orient gave force and vigour to that great 
truth which was to be formulated sixteen years 
later by the declaration of the rights of man and 
the citizen: “The law is the expression of the gen- 
eral will.’” 

Compare what another author Francolin, said on 
the same occasion with the quotation from “Free- 
masonry Death Warrant by Franco.” 

“The agp Oye come when among the peoples who 
have not an eighteenth century nor a 1789, 
monarchies and religions will collapse. That day is 
not far off and we are awaiting it... that | will 
bring about the Masonic universal fraternity o = 
ples, the ideal which we have set for ourselves. It is 


our business to hasten its coming.” 
“Permit me to give expression to my hope that 


* While the object of Freemasonry in this country is 
the same as that in E Americans have for the 
geal part Wiad cheat Sites te European lodges and are 
neither so exacting about their secrets nor so extreme— 
as yet—in the demands made upon their members. 
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Freemasonry, which has done so much for the eman- 
cipation of mankind, and to which history ~ pie 
for National Revolutions, will succeed i 

about that still ter revolution—the tononatie 
Revolution.” ( ial Bulletin of Grande Loge de 
France, October, 1922.) 

“We brought about the French Revolution; our 
ancestors thought it was to set them free. No such 
thing; it was sim hy a change of masters... Yes, 
we guillotined the Long live the State-King! 
We dethroned the ng Long live the State-Pope! 
We are driving out God, as the gentlemen of the right 
express it. Lon ng live the State-God.” (Thus sneered 
Clemenceau in the Senate, November 17, 1903. Quot- 
ed in L’ — Catholique et la Droit Commun, by 
l’Abbe A. Roul, p. 48.) 


Almost any page of French history since 1870 
will bear out the attempts made by the Masons to 
realize these subversive plans to destroy the old 
Christian society based on revealed and spiritual 
truths, and to establish a universal republic which 
dispenses altogether from a belief in God and a 
superior world. Marriage they would make an 
animal union legalized or nullified by civil authori- 
ty. The spiritual realm of the Church they spit 
upon; morality they despise with all the hatred a 
devil can engender in their possessed souls. The 
decalogue is as base a superstition:as the beati- 
tudes, and brute appetites and gross excesses are 
man’s final end to be procured at any price, even 
the destruction of the world. 


One of the chiefs of an Italian Secret Society, 
associated with Masonry, wrote the following in- 
struction to Nubius: 


“It has been decided in our councils that we must 

get rid of Catholics, but we do not want to make 
martyrs, so let us strive to popularize vice among 
the people. It must enter by the five senses; let 
them drink it in and be saturated with it.... make 
men’s hearts corrupt and you will have no more 
Catholics. Keep the priest away from work, the 
altar and the practice of perfection; aim skillfully 
at nao hg his thought and his time elsewhere . 
I recently heard one of our friends making fun ‘of 
our ae Pe and saying: “To overthrow Catholicism 
you must begin by suppressing the female sex.’ The 
saying is, in a certain sense, true, but since we cannot 
suppress woman, let us corrupt her along with the 
Church. Corruptio optimi pessima.... The best dag- 
ger with which to wound the Church to death is cor- 
ruption.” oo ggg gy L’Eglise romaine en face 
de la Revolution. a P. 28, quoted By Denis 
Fahey in The Kingship of C rist, page 73 ff.) 


In agreement with such instructions would seem 
to be the general trend toward immodesty in styles 
so prevalent a few years ago and not yet completely 
checked. Commenting on a statement from La 
Francaise that “Our children must realize the ideal 
of nakedness,” a Masonic doctor dilates as follows: 


“This method Be goon a considerable part, not only. 
from the es but also from the moral point of 
view. us the mentality of the child is rapidly 
transformed. To escape opposition progress must be 
methodically duated; first feet and legs naked, 
then upturn sleeves, afterwards the upper and 
lower limbs, children will go around almost naked 
in all weathers.” (Revue Internationale des Societes 
Secretes, November 11, 1928, pp. 1062, 1063.) 











Is it any wonder that Russia and Germany and 


Mexico are buried so low in the mire of irreligioug 
perfidy? Can one be surprised that the world ig 
in such a turmoil and nothing seems able to rescue 
it? 


In the American Catholic Quarterly Review for 


October, 1881, a writer reviewing Les Société et 
la Société: _Philosophie de V'historie contemporaine 
by Father Deschamps, S.J., has this prophetic pas- 
sage: 


It is sufficient to point out in general the well- 
known facts which have lately transpired in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, as well as in 
Germany. Everywhere . . the open programme of 
Freemasonry is carried out by fraud, a and at 
last open force and violence. The object cannot be 
any other than the destruction of positive religion, 
but chiefly of Catholicism, in order to organize a new 
society based on the satisfaction of animal passions, 
without any other restraint than the brute power of a 
godless state. Material enjoyment in this world, the 
complete independence of man from any superior law, 
the rigid subjection of spiritual authority under 
full control of state autocrats, previous to the total 
extinction of supernatural belief and worship, is the 
prospect offered to all Europeans in the near future. 


And finally let us conclude with a passage from the 
great Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII against Free- 
masonry, Humanum Genus: 


Would that all men would judge of the tree by its 
fruits, and would acknowledge the seed and origin of 
the evils which press upon us, and of the dangers that 
are impending! We have to deal with a deceitful and 
crafty em who, gratifying ng ears of people and 
of princes, has ensnared them by smooth speeches 
and by adulation. I tiating themselves with 
rulers under a pretence of friendship, the Freemasons 
have endeavored to make them their allies and pow- 
erful helpers for the destruction of the Christian 
name; and that they might more strongly urge them 
on, they have, with determined calumny, accused the 
Church of invidiously contending with rulers in mat- 
ters that affect their authority and sovereign power. 
Having, by these artifices, insured their own safety 
and audacity, they have begun to exercise great 
weight in the government of States; but neverthe- 
less they are prepared to shake the foundations of 
ires, to harass the rulers of the State, to accuse, 

to cast them out, as often as they appear to 
postin otherwise than they themselves could have 
wished. = pe don er ral they have by flattery deluded 
the peopl Proclaiming with a loud voice liberty 
— a ie " prosperity, and saying that it was owing 

the Church and to sovereigns that the multitude 
bet not drawn out of their unjust servitude and 
poverty, they have imposed upon the people; 
exciting them by a thirst for agesite, they have u 
them to assail both the Church and the civil power. 
Nevertheless, the expectation of the benefits which 
were hoped for was greater than the reality; indeed, 
the common people, more oppressed than they were 
before, are deprived in their misery of that solace 
which, if things had been arran in a Christian 
manner, they would have had with ease and im 
abundance. But whoever strive against the order 
which divine Providence has constituted pay usually 
the penalty of their pride, and meet with affliction 
and misery where they rashly ee to find all things 
prosperous and in conformity with their desires. 


If Franco condemns anything to death, let us hope 
and pray that it will be such a menace to the peace 
of the world as Freemasonry! 
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OMMY TRUMP sat in the middle of the side- 

walk on Union Street and gaped at his teeth 

all over the pavement. Forty dollars worth 
of bridgework grinned up at him in the late after- 
noon sunshine and made him sick at his stomach. 
The bridge of porcelain had once been the engineer- 
ing pride of Doctor Parker. Its destruction was 
the work of one who was now making dust down 
Can Alley. He was Stinky Batsen, plastic surgeon 
of demerit. 

Slowly, Tommy let his hand go up to his 
mouth. There was no doubt left to be 
doubted. They were his! He gathered 
himself and his teeth and moved over 
to Clory’s Drug Store. 

Mr. Clory’s window was a 
warning. “Use Tooth Paste,” it 
shouted in large, green letters 
of ominous significance, 
while it 
displayed 
thin tubes 






of tooth- 

Paste, \ 

praning \ 1, 

on strings \ 

like so Be ae am 

Many 

Shaking Forty dollars worth of bridgework grinned up at him. 
fingers. They were his! 


Illustrated by Paul Grout 


Tommy moved back a little to a distance that 
mirrored himself in the show-window. All over 
him there hung tubes of paste 
like medals for bravery. He 
had brushed his teeth daily, 
and still they had fallen out. 
“Dandruff!” he whispered, 
and opened his mouth— 
just to make sure! The 
bridge had gone down!! 

In a typically ten- 
year-old manner, Tom- 
my scuffed leather 
soles in the direction 
of Doctor Parker’s. He 

found the Doctor 

propped up in the 
waiting room, rock- 
ing a medical journal. 

“Gosh, Doc!” 
gasped Tommy. 
“I spilled my 
teeth!” 

“What 
again!” said the 
Doctor, turning 
to meet his 
visitor. “I told 
you the last 
time, that if you 
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knocked ’em out again, I wouldn’t have anything 
left to build on. How’d you do it?” 

“TI got in the way.” 

“Way of what?” 

“Stinky! !” 

“Why don’t you two kids get gloves?” asked the 
Doctor, as he gazed down Tommy’s bridgeless 
chasm. “Boy, I can’t do anything this time! You’ll 
have to wait until that swelling goes down. Then 
we'll see what we’ve got left to work on.” 

“Gosh, Doc, I can’t wait! Pop’ll wup me blue! 
Can’t you put in a temporary? I gotta have teeth 
when I get home!!” 

“That’s a new one! What’s a temporary?” 

“You know, they’re on a dish, er somethin’, and 
you kin flip ’em up and down and make faces at 
people, and take ’em out like Grandma kin.” 

The Doctor shook his head. “Naw, I’m afraid 
not. I’ll have to have word from your folks before 
I can do anything.” 

At this last remark, Tommy’s eyes hung out of 
his head, and his lower lip went out to catch them. 
“Gee!” he exclaimed in a daze and turned to leave. 

All the way home, a creepy something played 
escalator up and down his spine, while his fore- 
head took a shower. Losing his teeth was bad 
enough; having them hung back in was going to 


be worse; but to stand before his father in all the 
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inned toothlessly. “Gosh, 
I smell biscuits!” 

“TOMMY!” exclaimed Grandmoth- 
er. “Your teeth!” 


utter toothlessness was without a drop of doubt, 
going to be an overdose of something worse than 
spring-tonic!! 

Forty dollars worth of teeth! Tommy could just 
picture his Father mounting like a thermometer, 
degree upon degree of red rage expanding until 
they would burst out at the top with railing accu- 
sations that would turn himself into cold-storage! 

He could easily visualize living conditions at 
the Trumps’ during the next few weeks. There 
would be teeth for breakfast and teeth for dinner. 
He would begin dreaming about teeth. .. long tusks 
... elephant tusks... tiger fangs and dentist chairs 
... long drills going in and out... people scream- 
ing... his Father advising... warning... scold- 
ing... 

Then suddenly, and as sudden as the measles, he 
broke out with the reason. Stinky Batsen! Stinky, 
who tripped people, and when they were down, let 
them have it in the bridgework! Stinky Batsen 
going free without trial or judgment—skipping 
down Can Alley like a robin across a green!! 

Tommy’s fists clenched into an idea like a pair 
of calipers, and he went into a trot for home. This 
one had to work! 

With feline delicacy he slid past the front of his 
house into the backyard and slyly went to the alley 
gate. In the alley sat a fat barrel, trying to sup- 
port an overstuffed belly with two iron belts that 
only served to force an abdominal bulge. He went 
over and looked in. It was full to the neck! Large 
cans, big oil cans, cans of all kinds!! 

Smiling like one who knows and loves his 
work, Tommy shoved his hands into the 
mouth of the barrel and began extracting 
cans with an ease that resembled Doctor 
Parker pulling teeth. This finished, he be- 
gan lining the cans along the walk from the 
alley gate to the back door. It made a grand 
sight! It looked so good—it just had to 
work!!! 

Then, like a volt or two, something 
shot Tommy between the ears and 
formed another idea. In obedience, he 
ran over to the post that held one end 
of the clothes-line, untied it, stretched 
it tightly across the walk, tied it to the 
bird-bath, and squinted his approval. 
“Dandruff!!” he whispered to the rope. 
“You’re as low as a snail!!” 
“Tommy-boy!” came from the backporch. 
“You’re late this evening!” 

“Hello, Grandma!” 

“This is no time to be playing train! It’s 
almost dark. Come on in here.” 

“Gosh, I have to ketch a skunk, don’t I?” 

“And wash before supper. 
Lands, you break all records 
this evening!” 

Tommy grinned toothless- 
ly. “Gosh, I smell biscuits!” 
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“TOMMY!” 
teeth!” 

“Shhhh, Grandma,” he hissed, “that’s why I put 
out my alarm, so’s if he comes snoopin’ around, he 
can’t git away, ‘cause I’ll hear him kick over the 
cans, and bimbo, I'll be on him and I’ll make him 
eat dirt and holler ‘enough’ a thousand times!!!” 

“Snoopin’ who?” 

“Ole Stinky!” 

“Heavenly day! You two’ve been at it again! 
What’ll your Father say!!” 

“But honest, Grandma, I couldn’t hup it!” 

“Tommy, you’d better come in this way, and we’ll 
go wash in the basement. Lands, I’ve never seen 
you so toothless! What’ll your Father say!!” 

“Dandruff, he’ll wup me loose!” 

“Don’t you dare open your mouth at the table 
to-night, and for goodness sake, act like you’re 
chewing something!! What’ll your Father say, if 
he finds out?” 

Grandmother little realised that what Mr. Trump 
would contribute to the situation would come out 
in the form of steam from a boiler. He almost 
choked on a biscuit when Tommy publicly opened 
his mouth at the dinner table to spray crumbs 
through the conversation by declaring: 

“More biscuits, Mom.” 

Mr. Trump’s fork slapped his plate in the face, 
while his fist came down on the table to shake the 
gravy. 

“THOMAS!!!” 

“Yes-um.” 

“Now, Tom,” said Mrs. Trump. 

“Thomas!” repeated Mr. Trump, ignoring the 
wifely plea. “Your teeth! Account for them!!!” 

“Oh, Tommy-Dear!” consoled Mrs. Trump. 
“What happened?” 

“T got slugged.” 

“Slugged!” exclaimed Mr. Trump. 
fighting! Answer me!!” 

“Now, Tom,” said Grandmother, “don’t begin 
throwing accusations at the boy. Let him explain. 
He was there.” 


“There or no—he was fighting! You were fight- 
ing, weren’t you, Thomas—with Harold Batsen?” 

“Yes-um.” 

“See?” 

“Now, Tom, don’t get all worked up. You'll spoil 
your supper... and I worked so hard getting the 
biscuits to raise... and the gravy just wouldn’t 
and wouldn’t brown... .” 

“Gravy!!! A forty dollar bridge gone, and you 
worry about gravy??? Martha, are you insane!” 

“Is that the way to talk to your wife?” Grand- 
mother came through. “What’s forty dollars when 
peace is at stake?” 

“That’s a woman for you!” said Mr. Trump to 
the salt-shaker. “It’s all been a myth about man 
earning forty dollars by the sweat of his brow. 
Nothing to it! You just run onto forty dollars 
anywhere in the course of a day!!!” 


exclaimed .Grandmother. “Your 


“You were 


“I don’t care where you run onto it,” declared 
Grandmother. “It’s not worth a bad case of in- 
digestion! Now, shut up and eat your supper!!” 

“You could start taking it out of my allowance,” 
suggested Wilbur, “only he’ll grow new teeth before 
forty dollars!!” 

“Was that a crack?” asked Mr. Trump. 

“I got a good one,” said Cedd, “only I better 
hadn’t!” 

“Crack or no,” came back Grandmother, “Wil- 
bur’s the only one who’s said anything worth re- 
peating!” 

A queer calm climbed up Mr. Trump’s face, and 
the red turned pink. His fingers played piano on 
the table-cloth, while his eyes read notes in the 
direction of Tommy. There followed an interval of 
un-Trump silence that seemed to be swallowing up 
everything in the dining-room without bothering to 
chew it. 

“You’ve all had enough?” asked Mr. Trump, get- 
ting to his feet and tossing aside his napkin. 

“Tom, you’re not going to punish him at the 
table?” quizzed Mrs. Trump. 

“No, I'll give him his when I get back! The 
first time those two ruined a forty dollar bridge- 
work I was very generous, wasn’t I, Martha? That 
was the first time! This is the third, and Batsen’s 
going to pay half this time, or I'll know why—!” 

“Oh, Tom,” pleaded Mrs. Trump, “be careful! 
Don’t do something you’ll regret!” 

Grandmother grunted. “You'll go get your teeth 
knocked out! That’s what will happen next!!” 

“Humph!” rejoined Mr. Trump. “Not by that 
canned shrimp!!” 

In one sudden and determined swing from the 
table, Mr. Trump had his hat on his head, and his 
head full of hardware! With a firm, unrelenting 
heel he dented linoleum all the way out to the 
backporch. There followed a heavy banging of the 
door, the timid echo of the screen-door, an inter- 
mission of two seconds.... followed by a climax 
that could be described as the junkman leaving in a 
hurry! 

Grandmother jumped high. 

“What was that??” inquired Mrs, Trump. 

Therese, who had managed silence, opened her 
mouth to gasp. 

Tommy turned white. 

Grandmother got up and began gathering dishes. 

“We haven’t finished yet, Grandmother.” 

“So we haven't,” she said absently and sat down 
again. “Tommy,” she whispered, “run get Grand- 
ma a handkerchief.” 

“Are you gonna cry, Grandma?” 

“Never mind,” she finished, glancing into the 
kitchen as the door swung in, and Mr. Trump 
slouched on the threshold. 

“Tom!!” screamed Mrs. Trump. “Your mouth! 
It’s bleeding! !” 

“Mouth??? My teeth!! You women will have my 
insurance yet! Since when have you been so dis- 
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knocked ’em out again, I wouldn’t have anything 
left to build on. How’d you do it?” 

“I got in the way.” 

“Way of what?” 

“Stinky! !” 

“Why don’t you two kids get gloves?” asked the 
Doctor, as he gazed down Tommy’s bridgeless 
chasm. “Boy, I can’t do anything this time! You’ll 
have to wait until that swelling goes down. Then 
we'll see what we’ve got left to work on.” 

“Gosh, Doc, I can’t wait! Pop’ll wup me blue! 
Can’t you put in a temporary? I gotta have teeth 
when I get home!!” 

“That’s a new one! What’s a temporary?” 

“You know, they’re on a dish, er somethin’, and 
you kin flip ’em up and down and make faces at 
people, and take ’em out like Grandma kin.” 

The Doctor shook his head. “Naw, I’m afraid 
not. I’ll have to have word from your folks before 
I can do anything.” 

At this last remark, Tommy’s eyes hung out of 
his head, and his lower lip went out to catch them. 
“Gee!” he exclaimed in a daze and turned to leave. 

All the way home, a creepy something played 
escalator up and down his spine, while his fore- 
head took a shower. Losing his teeth was bad 
enough; having them hung back in was going to 
be worse; but to stand before his father in all the 
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utter toothlessness was without a drop of doubt, 
going to be an overdose of something worse than 
spring-tonic!! 

Forty dollars worth of teeth! Tommy could just 
picture his Father mounting like a thermometer, 
degree upon degree of red rage expanding until 
they would burst out at the top with railing accu- 
sations that would turn himself into cold-storage! 

He could easily visualize living conditions at 
the Trumps’ during the next few weeks. There 
would be teeth for breakfast and teeth for dinner. 
He would begin dreaming about teeth... long tusks 
... elephant tusks... tiger fangs and dentist chairs 
... long drills going in and out... people scream- 
ing... his Father advising... warning... scold- 
ing... 

Then suddenly, and as sudden as the measles, he 
broke out with the reason. Stinky Batsen! Stinky, 
who tripped people, and when they were down, let 
them have it in the bridgework! Stinky Batsen 
going free without trial or judgment—skipping 
down Can Alley like a robin across a green!! 

Tommy’s fists clenched into an idea like a pair 
of calipers, and he went into a trot for home. This 
one had to work! 

With feline delicacy he slid past the front of his 


_ house into the backyard and slyly went to the alley 


gate. In the alley sat a fat barrel, trying to sup- 
port an overstuffed belly with two iron belts that 
only served to force an abdominal bulge. He went 
over and looked in. It was full to the neck! Large 
cans, big oil cans, cans of all kinds!! 

Smiling like one who knows and loves his 
work, Tommy shoved his hands into the 
mouth of the barrel and began extracting 
cans with an ease that resembled Doctor 
Parker pulling teeth. This finished, he be- 
gan lining the cans along the walk from the 
alley gate to the back door. It made a grand 
sight! It looked so good—it just had to 
work!!! 

Then, like a volt or two, something 
shot Tommy between the ears and 
formed another idea. In obedience, he 
ran over to the post that held one end 
of the clothes-line, untied it, stretched 
it tightly across the walk, tied it to the 
bird-bath, and squinted his approval. 
“Dandruff!!” he whispered to the rope. 
“You’re as low as a snail!!” 
“Tommy-boy!” came from the backporch. 
“You’re late this evening!” 

“Hello, Grandma!” 

“This is no time to be playing train! It’s 
almost dark. Come on in here.” 

“Gosh, I have to ketch a skunk, don’t I?” 

“And wash before supper. 
Lands, you break all records 
this evening!” 

Tommy grinned toothless- 
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“TOMMY!” 
teeth!” 

“Shhhh, Grandma,” he hissed, “that’s why I put 
out my alarm, so’s if he comes snoopin’ around, he 
can’t git away, ‘cause I’ll hear him kick over the 
cans, and bimbo, I’ll be on him and I’ll make him 
eat dirt and holler ‘enough’ a thousand times!!!” 

“Snoopin’ who?” 

“Ole Stinky!” 

“Heavenly day! You two’ve been at it again! 
What’ll your Father say!!” 

“But honest, Grandma, I couldn’t hup it!” 

“Tommy, you’d better come in this way, and we'll 
go wash in the basement. Lands, I’ve never seen 
you so toothless! What’ll your Father say!!” 

“Dandruff, he’ll wup me loose!” 

“Don’t you dare open your mouth at the table 
to-night, and for goodness sake, act like you’re 
chewing something!! What’ll your Father say, if 
he finds out?” 

Grandmother little realised that what Mr. Trump 
would contribute to the situation would come out 
in the form of steam from a boiler. He almost 
choked on a biscuit when Tommy publicly opened 
his mouth at the dinner table to spray crumbs 
through the conversation by declaring: 

“More biscuits, Mom.” 

Mr. Trump’s fork slapped his plate in the face, 
while his fist came down on the table to shake the 
gravy. 

“THOMAS!!!” 

“Yes-um.” 

“Now, Tom,” said Mrs. Trump. 

“Thomas!” repeated Mr. Trump, ignoring the 
wifely plea. “Your teeth! Account for them!!!” 

“Oh, Tommy-Dear!” consoled Mrs. Trump. 
“What happened ?” 

“IT got slugged.” 

“Slugged!” exclaimed Mr. Trump. 
fighting! Answer me!!” 

“Now, Tom,” said Grandmother, “don’t begin 
throwing accusations at the boy. Let him explain. 
He was there.” 

“There or no—he was fighting! You were fight- 
ing, weren’t you, Thomas—with Harold Batsen?” 

“Yes-um.” 

“See ay 

“Now, Tom, don’t get all worked up. You'll spoil 
your supper... and I worked so hard getting the 
biscuits to raise... and the gravy just wouldn’t 
and wouldn’t brown... .” 

“Gravy!!! A forty dollar bridge gone, and you 
worry about gravy??? Martha, are you insane!” 

“Is that the way to talk to your wife?” Grand- 
mother came through. ‘“What’s forty dollars when 
peace is at stake?” 

“That’s a woman for you!” said Mr. Trump to 
the salt-shaker. “It’s all been a myth about man 
earning forty dollars by the sweat of his brow. 
Nothing to it! You just run onto forty dollars 
anywhere in the course of a day!!!” 


exclaimed Grandmother. “Your 


“You were 


“I don’t care where you run onto it,” declared 
Grandmother. “It’s not worth a bad case of in- 
digestion! Now, shut up and eat your supper!!” 

“You could start taking it out of my allowance,” 
suggested Wilbur, “only he’ll grow new teeth before 
forty dollars!!” 

“Was that a crack?” asked Mr. Trump. 

“I got a good one,” said Cedd, “only I better 
hadn’t!” 

“Crack or no,” came back Grandmother, “Wil- 
bur’s the only one who’s said anything worth re- 
peating!” 

A queer calm climbed up Mr. Trump’s face, and 
the red turned pink. His fingers played piano on 
the table-cloth, while his eyes read notes in the 
direction of Tommy. There followed an interval of 
un-Trump silence that seemed to be swallowing up 
everything in the dining-room without bothering to 
chew it. 

“You’ve all had enough?” asked Mr. Trump, get- 
ting to his feet and tossing aside his napkin. 

“Tom, you’re not going to punish him at the 
table?” quizzed Mrs. Trump. 

“No, I'll give him his when I get back! The 
first time those two ruined a forty dollar bridge- 
work I was very generous, wasn’t I, Martha? That 
was the first time! This is the third, and Batsen’s 
going to pay half this time, or I’ll know why—!” 

“Oh, Tom,” pleaded Mrs. Trump, “be careful! 
Don’t do something you'll regret!” 

Grandmother grunted. “You'll go get your teeth 
knocked out! That’s what will happen next!!” 

“Humph!” rejoined Mr. Trump. “Not by that 
canned shrimp!!” 

In one sudden and determined swing from the 
table, Mr. Trump had his hat on his head, and his 
head full of hardware! With a firm, unrelenting 
heel he dented linoleum all the way out to the 
backporch. There followed a heavy banging of the 
door, the timid echo of the screen-door, an inter- 
mission of two seconds.... followed by a climax 
that could be described as the junkman leaving in a 
hurry! 

Grandmother jumped high. 

“What was that??” inquired Mrs, Trump. 

Therese, who had managed silence, opened her 
mouth to gasp. 

Tommy turned white. 

Grandmother got up and began gathering dishes. 

“We haven’t finished yet, Grandmother.” 

“So we haven’t,” she said absently and sat down 
again. “Tommy,” she whispered, “run get Grand- 
ma a handkerchief.” 

“Are you gonna cry, Grandma?” 

“Never mind,” she finished, glancing into the 
kitchen as the door swung in, and Mr. Trump 
slouched on the threshold. 

“Tom!!” screamed Mrs. Trump. “Your mouth! 
It’s bleeding! !” 

“Mouth??? My teeth!! You women will have my 
insurance yet! Since when have you been so dis- 
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abled you can’t carry your empty cans to the alley!! 
Look at me!!!” 

“Oh, Tom, and your front ones, too!” 

“Front ones??? It’s a wonder I have my head! 
Since when do you skip rope with the wash-line? 
Answer me, Martha! Can’t you gather up your 
things after you’ve used them, or don’t you care 
anymore? ?” 

Grandmother moved behind him, raised a silenc- 
ing finger to her mouth and turned an explanatory 
look on Tommy. Mrs. Trump got the wireless and 
said: 

“Oh, Tom, it’s awful! How’ll I ever forgive my- 
self! Grandmother, quick! Call Doctor Parker! 
Hurry, while I get gauze and ice and—” 

While the family went getting, Mr. Trump sat 
down on the cracked can and let his head drop into 
his hands. Soft footsteps moved out to the back- 
porch and stopped in front of him. He looked up, 
stared, stared for a full minute, but his stare was 
kind, forgiving, and no less understanding. 

“Makes you feel empty-mouth,” he finally man- 
aged. 

“Yes-um,” said Tommy. 
“I guess things just happen, don’t they?” 





“You git kinda used to it after awhile. 
hardly notice it ennymore.” 


Mr. Trump almost grinned. “How much of your ” 


bridge came out?” 
“Four.” 


“Beat you! I lost six!!” 


“Look, Pop,” said Tommy, getting down to his 
“Doe 7 


knees at a speaking level with his Father. 
says he kin make temporaries on a dish, and you 
kin take ’em out. We kin git ours together. 
They’re a lot of fun! You kin take ’em out before 
you sock a guy, and you don’t have to git ole Clory’s 


toothpaste in yer mouth when you brush ’em. Gosh, 


think how ugly you kin look, and all you gotta do 
is take ’em out er flip ’em up and down and cross 
yer eyes, and everybody’ll run!!” 

Mr. Trump looked at his son. He seemed never 
before to have realised how much Tommy resem- 
bled himself. Even Tommy’s ideas, like his own, 
were quick, practical, and dangerous. 

“I guess blood’s always been thicker than water,” 
he said, half to himself. 

“Naw, Pop,” returned Tommy, “You can’t bleed 
with these! They slip out easy.” 
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“So I will have him (John) 
remain until I come.” 
—St. John 21:22. 
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PENSIVE PENSIONER 


T. JOHN was no effeminate fop as some artists would have us 

believe, but a thorough, complete, noble man. Christ had given 
him and James, his brother, the significant title of “Sons of Thun- 
der.” No weakling could have fulfilled the divine promise of drink- 
ing Christ’s own bitter chalice as John was destined to do. Beneath 
the Cross John’s faith and trusting love were tried in the furnace 
of apparent defeat. 
John saw Him die in disgrace. ; 
possible doubts, and the ay of his sou 
through his eyes as he 
Jesus. No, John was a vigorous, outspoken, frank, honest, manly 
man, impetuous and fiery to a fault, strong with a virility that re- 
quired only the touch of grace to temper it into complete charity that should remake him. - 


One by one the names of the Apostles, engraved on the foundation stones of the heavenly city 

before the pensive eyes of the a n F } | 
was the last of the Apostles. The rest of the original band of twelve were now reigning with His 
Master and His Mother in the celestial kingdom. The infirmities of old age, like so many ter- 
mites, were undermining his decrepit bodily frame. Faith now served as a prop to his body and 
as spectacles for his dimmed eyes. He saw and walked only by faith. — 
the Master’s summons home. The glorious sunset of his dying life that was to usher in the 
eternal day of a bright eternity is sketched in vibrant colors by St. Paul. “Being justified there- 
fore by faith ... we glory also in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and 
patience trial; and trial hope; and hope confoundeth not.”—Rom. 5:1-5. 
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Christ had proclaimed himself Messias, God. 
Kis love proved stronger than all 
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GRAN D-SAINT-BERNARD PASS 
y Marieli G. Benziger 


WO YEARS ago, fantastic tales were circu- 

lated in the French and American press. The 

St. Bernard dogs, at the world renowned 
Grand-Saint-Bernard Pass had become killers. Due 
to economy food had been curtailed and in their 
half famished state the dogs had attacked and killed 
achild. Later the press showed photographs of the 
banished dogs enroute to Thibet. Leading them to 
their place of exile was their guardian, Brother 
Cyril. There were vague rumors that the monks 
would abandon the hospice, and it was to be per- 
manently closed. 


To us these tales seemed incredible. During a 
period of four generations, these very dogs had 
been the guardians of our Swiss home. Besides 
throughout our childhood St. Bernard dogs had 
romped and played with us; they had been our 
constant companions. Seventy-five years ago grand- 
father had brought back in his Rucksack a pair of 
puppies, descendants of the noted Bari who had 
saved over forty lives. Ever since then the off- 
springs of these dogs had become an integral part 
of our home. We knew by heart the stories of 
these heroic monks, who renouncing the world, re- 
tired to the mountain solitude on the bleakest pass 
in the world, and there spent their lives midst 
prayer and study serving the traveller lost in a land 
of eternal snow. 


We argued that the newspaper accounts must be 
false. Granted that there had been an accident, 
granted that a dog had mangled and even killed 
a human being, could the reverting to type of one 
animal bring discredit on thousands of other Saint 
Bernard dogs that had never harmed humanity? 
Were the monks going to be forced to close down 
because of public opinion? Was the service that 
they had rendered during almost ten centuries to 
be entirely obliterated because of the misdeed of 
one animal? Naturally we were disinclined to 
believe the American press. We tried to ascertain 
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the truth, but were unsuccessful. The tales circu- 
lated had taken such a hold that everywhere we 
were informed, “yes, the dogs had been banished, 
the hospice was closed.” In spite of this we felt it 
would be wise to do a little research of our own. 
Knowing the Church, knowing how she treasures 
her age-old institutions, we were convinced that the 
monks of that world renowned St. Bernard Pass 
had not ended their mission of usefulness, and 
even if they had been called to establish another 
hospice in Thibet, surely there was still work for 
them in the homeland? 


While in Italy we decided to enter Switzerland 
via the Grand-Saint-Bernard Pass. We would 
ferret out the truth if it meant walking the entire 
way on foot. We were surrounded by luxuriant 
chestnut trees, fields interspersed with stumpy mul- 
berry trunks, fragrant mimosa and rice paddies 
with myriads of peasants garnering the golden 
harvest. Yet somehow we were far more concerned 
over the things of the past, than the beauties of the 


landscape about us. Was not the highway we were 


on the very one which since the beginning of 
European history had become the main artery of 
international communication? There was some- 
thing fascinating in the realization that once this 
very road had been the means of linking the Ro- 
mans to the Helvetians, the Romans to Gaul, the 
Romans to the far off Celts and Britons. This 
same roadway had been much travelled by mer- 
chants from Greece and Turkey and Genoa and 
Venice who had trafficked their priceless brocades, 
satins, pearls and spices worth their weight in 
gold. In later years Gaels, and Britons, and pious 
Bretons, and peasants from Normandy, had come 
on pilgrimages, using this same path, to pray at 
the tomb of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, for 
to them Rome, the Eternal City, was the goal of 
every ambitious Christian. 
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We marveled at the tremendous feat of engineer- 
ing, for the foundations of this highway had been 
laid back in 112 B.C. by Emperor Augustus. Span- 
ing the Appenines and the Swiss Alps, he it was 
who had linked Rome with the Rhine and Rhone 
Rivers; he it was who laid Roman centers at Mar- 
tigny, Vevy, Soloturn, and Kaiser August, then 
known as Augusta Raurice. He had gained control 
not only of the entire Pennine Valley through 
which the Rhone flowed, but he had extended his 
domain to the banks of the Rhine, establishing a 
frontier town named after him. 

The unwritten drama of the Grand St. Bernard! 
What a brilliant yet tragic pageant! The uncouth 
soldiers of Brennus traversed the barren pass on 
their way to defeat the Romans back in 390 B.C. 
In 218 B.C. a wave of terror paralyzed an entire 
nation when elephants for the first time trampled 
through Europe and majestically clambered down 
that mountainous pass heading Hannibal’s trium- 
phant army taking the Romans unawares. A little 
later the Romans in 105 B.C. came and conquered 
the freedom-loving Helvetians. By 57 B.C. Caesar 
wishing permanently to establish the Roman rule, 
and to subjugate bandits terrorizing his merchants 
traversing the Poeninus Pass commanded that the 
Twelfth Legion with their cavalry corps occupy 
Martigny at the foot of the pass. When Christi- 
anity was firmly entrenched in Europe we find 
magnificent corteges with the equipage of kings, 
popes and princes. In 773 A.D. Emperor Charle- 
magne’s successful army entered Italy. No sooner 
was he crowned king of Italy than Pope Adrian 
the First, in a quaintly worded petition besought 
the powerful monarch to take under his special 
protection, “the hospices which chris- 
tian charity had erected on distant 
mountain passes, so that the monks who 
deserve this aid, might continue to lead 
their lives of service towards God and 
their neighbor, by prayer and charita- 
bly aiding the travelling pilgrims.” 


BARELY nine years after the death 

of the saintly Saint Bernard, his 
monks had established a monastery in 
851 in the little village of Bourg St. 
Pierre, situated some five hours’ climb 
from the summit, on the Swiss side of 
the pass. Their purpose was to assist 
footsore and weary pilgrims with food 
and shelter. By the tenth century their 
work was destroyed, Saracens harrassed 
the entire valley, and monastery, and 
churches were demolished and destroyed 
and Christian churches replaced by 
pagan temples. 


Ardent christian soldiers, entire ar- 
mies fought valiantly but invariably the 
Saracens continued their lucrative plun- 
dering. It was not to be the good for- 
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‘who in Roman days had 


tune of any conquering army to vanquish 
the Saracens. Each in turn tried but failed. A 
very simple and humble monk was to undo for all 
times the murder and pillage accomplished by the 
enemies of Christianity. Bernard de Menthon was 
son of Baron Richard de Menthon. His father 
wishing to force honors and riches on his sole heir 
arranged that he was to marry. The night before 
his wedding he fled and embraced the life of a 
simple monk at Aosta. Here it was that his 
prayers and meditations were disturbed by dis- 
tressing tales recounted by terrorized pilgrims, 
who saw their own companions murdered before 
their eyes in crossing the dangerous mountain pass 
by the brigands. Day after day the same tales of 
horror, and yet nothing seemed powerful enough 
to hold the hand of the criminals. Indignant that 
they should molest unarmed pilgrims, Bernard de 
Menthon was determined that something should be 
done and done immediately to stop the evil. He 
hurriedly summoned a 
band of courageous fol- 
lowers and climbed the 
mountain. There as he 
reached the summit he 
came face to face with 
a huge idol, Jupiter, 


surveyed the country- 
side, stood there in his 
glory. Bernard exor- 
cized the idol, placed 
his stole over the stone 
figure and threw it to 
the ground. The rob- 


1. The Grand-Saint-Bernard Hospice in the Swiss Alps. 
2. Typical St. Bernard dog. 
3. Monks and tourists out for a walk (All photos taken by the author.) 
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ber band seeing that he was unafraid, that they 
could not terrorize him were intimidated. He com- 
manded that they leave the mountain pass at once. 
He then moved to another pass where they had 







perpetrated the same 
formula with the same 
success. In later years 
the place of his first 
efforts was to be named 
after him the Grand- 
Saint-Bernard, the 
second called Le Petit 
Saint Bernard Pass. 
But not satisfied at 
having rid the pilgrims 
of the brigands on the 
very site where once a 
pagan temple rose, he 
erected at the most 


~ hazardous point of the pass a monastery, dedicat- 


ing his life and that of his followers to the worship 
of God, in expiation for the sins, in petition and 
adoration, so that like a cloud of incense these 
prayers might rise before the Throne of God. 


Alt THIS was accomplished by Bernard of 

Menthon by 1049. He had made the pass 
safe for all times—and now more pilgrims than 
ever came across the mountain. There we see the 
penitent Henry IV on his way to Canossa. But 
somehow it is not the memory of kings and princes 
that impresses one, but like a ghastly dream comes 
the haunting memory of that exodus from France 
of helpless women with babes in arms, of children 
and helpless old men, all fleeing before the bloody 
French Revolution, pouring from France into Italy. 
50,000 French emigrants risked life and limb to 
cross the ice and snow in that dreaded year of 
1794. Many were to close their eyes in sheer ex- 


haustion, and fall mercifully into nature’s icy em- 
brace. These victims she claimed as hers, to rest 
for all times on her mountain fastness. Three years 
later was to be enacted another scene of suffering. 
From 1797 to 1802 one hundred 
thousand footsore and weary 
soldiers were to climb the pass 
leading from France to Italy. 
This was the period of great 
sieges. This was the period 
when Napoleon was at the 
height of his glory. To him 
snow and ice, mountain or val- 
ley were no obstacles. In less 
than 10 days he accomplished 
his dramatic entry into Italy. 
The victory of Marengo was to 
speak eloquently of how in less 
than ten days, with snow and 
ice on the pass he transported 
with utmost secrecy 40,000 
men, 5,000 horses and 500 
canons, which had to be hauled 
up the mountain and _ slid 
down the pass in sleds made 
from trunks of trees. 






If one wished one might dwell indefinitely on 
the history of this glorious pass. We had reviewed 
the highlights, we were determined in the near 
future to become better acquainted with the his- 
torical data. .In the meanwhile we had steadily 
climbed up and up. Behind us lay the Italian 
landscape with its richness and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Before us stretched but a bare, cold and 
rugged shadeless expanse, devoid of trees or even 
colored fauna. Great granite rocks, harsh boulders 
raised their arms as if to remind us of volcanic 
upheavals. These were the very boulders that 
nature had nursed too long. Today they lie like 
whitened spectres disgorged by an unwilling 
parent. The summit of the windiest and most 
barren of all European passes was disappointing, 
bleak, bare. Yet there was a thrill of joy at con- 
templating our bleak surroundings. From its 
granite foundation rose a bronze statue of Saint 
Bernard, declared by Pope Pius XI patron of 
mountain climbers and pilgrims. On this very 
site had once stood the statue erected by the Ro- 
mans to their great God Jupiter Poeninus; here too 
had been his temple, and close by a “mansio”— 
hospice, erected as a refuge for imperial messen- 
gers and Roman legionaries. Facing us nestled a 
steel grey lake, hemmed in by mountains; our road 
skirted this lake which is frozen over during more 
than 265 days of the year. At last we stood before 
the highest permanent habitation of Europe and 
cautiously pulled the bell. 


(Continued on page 138) 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


Don Shaughnessy 


This Third Term Business 


HE CRESCENDO of the third 
+ term talk has finally reached 

a pitch where it can’t be ig- 
nored. We don’t propose to discuss 
the possibility of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
becoming the first man in the his- 
tory of our country to serve three 
terms as chief executive. Much less 
do we intend to go into the question 
of whether it would be good or bad 
if such a thing happen. We merely 
want to take a look at what is some- 
times called the unwritten American 
law that no President shall serve 
three terms. 

First of all, it is simply untrue 
historically that the framers of 
the Constitution had any idea of 
limiting the time that a Presi- 
dent should serve. Some of them 
had seriously proposed the plan 
of electing a President for life. 
Many of them expressed them- 
selves as favoring long period 
tenure of office; up to twenty 
years in some cases. The four 
year term was finally hit upon 
as a part of one of the many 
and laborious compromises that 
characterize our entire Constitu- 
tion. 

Thus the rather prevalent no- 
tion that the Constitutional Fa- 
thers intended that no president 
should be re-elected more than once 
appears entirely unsupported by the 
testimony of all available evidence. 

It is an indisputable fact, of 
course, that Washington himself did 
refuse to consider accepting a third 
term as President. But the conten- 
tion that he did so on the principle 
that no one should be President for 
more than eight years, or with the 
intention of establishing any sort of 
precedent, is again unfounded. 

The prosaic truth of the matter 
seems to be that Washington didn’t 
particularly care for being President 
at all. He had accepted two terms 
of office with the same stern con- 
scientiousness and patriotism which 
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with 


and 


had kept him at the head of the 
Army during the Revolutionary War. 
When he felt that he had performed 
his full duty to his country he took 
the first chance of getting out and 
going back home where he had want- 
ed to be all along. 


* * * 


WHILE in office Washington had 

been misunderstood and had 
been accused of being ambitious. 
Furthermore he cordially detested 
politics and politicians. Lastly and 
most importantly perhaps, he was 
kept in constant torture by a very 
bad set of teeth which made public 
life an almost unsupportable burden. 


HUMILITY 


I lifted my soul in adoration unto God; 
My heart in worship unto His Son. 
I lifted my eyes in wonder to the dawning 


Of His new day begun. 


I lifted my thought to heaven from whence 


His blessings flow 


In unceasing measure upon the earth below; 
I lifted my voice in praises—long delayed, 
Then with sudden, clear illumination I fell 


Upon my face and prayed! 


—Veva Elton Kendall. 


The only wonder of it is that the man 
had the greatness of character to 
stick out two terms. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to look around for 
subtle theories of political philosophy 
to explain why he refused a third. 

Since the time of Washington the 
precedent of no third term has been 
hallowed with the sanction of tradi- 
tion. It has won a definite place in 
our national political point of view. 
But as we have seen the whole thing 
seems capable of being reduced to 
an historical accident to which every- 
one became accustomed. 

Not surprisingly Mr. Roosevelt has 
refused to commit himself on the 
likelihood of his candidacy for a 
third term. After all he has a 
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political party and a congress to 
keep in hand for at least another 
year or so. The threat of a third 
term is certainly his ace in the hole 
until such time as he sees fit to take 
a definite stand on the question. 


Our contention is that if the Presi- 
dent decides to run again he should 
be accepted or rejected by the Amer- 
ican voters on the basis of his merits 
or demerits. Without in any way in- 
timating our personal feelings to- 
ward Mr. Roosevelt and what he 
stands for, we are decidedly opposed 
to any issue being settled on such an 
inaccurate assumption as that there 
is something anti-constitutional and 

un-American about a third 
term.* 


Dog Fight in China 


OR THE first time in sev- 

eral centuries, the colonial 
policy of the British Empire has 
evidently run into a very un- 
compromising checkmate. Japan 
has called for a show down in 
China and, at the present writ- 
ing, the Nipponese seem to have 
the pat hand while the English 
for once have very little to 
match it. 

What right has Japan on its 
side in the undeclared Chinese 
War? Practicaly none. What right 
has England in China? Somewhat 
less than Japan. It all seems to add 
up to an unjust aggressor and an 
unjust possessor arguing over some- 
thing to which neither has any ascer- 
tainable title. 


* As a footnote on this point, we 
have never been able to see why 
there is anything incompatible be- 
tween democracy and long tenure of 
office for a chief executive. Just for 
the sake of argument, why shouldn’t 
a President be elected for a term of 
ten or fifteen years? It would give 
him the opportunity to live up to the 
full dignity and responsibilities of 
his position, and not require that he 
devote the major part of his energies 
to heading a political party and con- 
ducting campaigns. 
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Both England and Japan employ 
the jargon of modern statecraft 
which talks about developing and en- 
lightening backward countries; 
meaning the sort of enlightenment 
and development that in another day 
England conferred upon India; Italy 
upon Ethiopia; France upon Africa 
Germany upon Austria; the United 
States upon the Mexican and Indian 
territories. 


* . * 
BYENTS of the past few weeks 
have brought Anglo-Japanese 


diplomatic relations very near to a 
snapping point. They also have im- 
measurably stimulated the talk about 
the conflict between the democratic 
and Fascistic blocs. (In case you 
haven’t read your columnists to- 
day, the British Empire is 
democratic and the Empire of 
the Rising Sun is Fascistic.) 
As far as the world at large is 
concerned, it is in talk like that 
that the real danger lies rather 
than in any mere physical strug- 
gies. 

The present strife in the Far 
East between Japan and Eng- 
land has about as much to do 
with Fascism and Democracy as 
has a fight between two dogs in 
the back alley over a choice bone. 
England got there first riding high 
on the crest of the “Open Door” 
racket. Japan got off to a slow start 
but now is in the thick of the fight 
vigorously wielding a sort of stream- 
lined, Oriental version of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Japanese have proven 
surprisingly apt pupils of their 
Western “friends.” 

What the outcome of the current 
Eastern crisis will be is unpredict- 
able. It is certain at least that as 
usual China will get much the worst 
of everything. It is all just another 
forcible reminder to the United 
States that if it is to remain at peace 
it must keep itself entirely clear of 
the conflicts of the gangster nations 
both in policy and sympathy. The 
American people must refuse to al- 


low any subtle insinuations of ideo- 
logical oppositions to color and warp 
their national perspective. 


The Game 


COME the first week in September 

Uncle Sam will send his white 
flannelled brigade out on the courts 
at prestige-studded Forest Hills to 
protect that battered trophy of 
world tennis supremacy—the Davis 
Cup. 

Theoretically the second party to 
the discussion of that date has not 
been determined as the inter-zone 
competitions have yet ‘to indicate 
what country will place its repre- 
sentatives in the challenge round. 
Practically, however, there is no use 
in holding your breath, as_ the 


AN APPLE TREE 


Old Eden had an apple tree, 
Whose limbs and leaves were never sprayed; 
No insects thereon man could see. 
Old Eden had an apple tree, 
That from all parasites was free 
As long as Adam God obeyed. 
Old Eden had an apple tree, 
Whose limbs and leaves were never sprayed. 


—Placidus Kempf, 0.S.B. 


Australian team is a prohibitive 
favorite to move past all opposi- 
tion hands and meet the United 
States for the possession of the Cup. 


In a word the 1939 Davis Cup pic- 
ture seems to be a very simple mat- 
ter of the U. S. vs. Australia. Just 
how simple the defense of the Cup 
will be is another matter. On paper 
the Aussies have to be given a 
definite edge; favorites at something 
like 5—3, perhaps. They have three 
really top notch racket handlers in 
Quist, Bromwich, and Crawford. 


‘THE LATTER has been missing 

from the big time tennis wars 
for the last year or so, but reports 
have it that he is hitting the ball 
with his old time gusto. When that 


is happening the said Mr. Crawford 
can give any player in the world, 
professional or amateur, a very un- 
pleasant afternoon. The superb tac- 
tician Quist and the switch-slugging 
Bromwich showed what they could 
do last year when they just missed 
taking the Cup home even with the 
invincible Budge in the opposing 
line-up. 


On the U. S. side the picture has 
light and dark spots. No one is pre- 
tending, of course, that there is an 
adequate replacement for Budge; 
things like that just don’t happen. 
The class of the boys still in the 
amateur ranks seems to be Bobby 
Riggs, non-chalant Wimbledon cham- 
pion, Elwood Cooke, surprising run- 
ner-up in the same affair, Gene 
Mako, the country’s No. 2 ama- 
teur and rattling good doublist, 
Wayne Sabin, likewise no dub 
at the doubles game, and 
Frankie Parker, who has been 
showing his best tennis since he 
back handed himself to fame in 
1932. Incidentally, just for the 
sake of the record, Parker has 
been trimming Mako all over the 
Middle West during the past few 
months. 

Riggs will almost certainly 
play one of the single assign- 
ments, and it is equally certain that 
Mako will see action in the doubles. 
From there on in it’s a toss up. That 
is where the U. S. has suffered in the 
past and will no doubt be hurt again 
this year. There will be tryouts and 
eliminations and experimentation up 
to the very last which is a very 
serious handicap especially for 
younger players. 


In spite of everything, though, the 
U. S. will have a team which is will- 
ing and confident. If Riggs can win 
two single matches the Davis Cup 
may stay in this country for another 
year. If not it looks as though the 
challenge round will be played in 
Australia next year. 
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HAT is Glandocracy? Glandocracy* literal- 
ly means “rule of the glands,” just as 
democracy means “rule of the people.” And 
glandocracy is one of the elements of Behaviorism. 
Behaviorism is opposed to Dualism—the Scholas- 
tic and Catholic view. Since there is at present, 
some agitation between Catholic education and 
secular education, it is well for Mr. Average Catho- 
lic to know something about the role of glands in 
behaviorism. Behaviorism is one of the funda- 
mental components of modern secular education. 
Just what is the relation between them? 


First we shall examine briefly the two schools 
of thought. Behaviorism is sired by Materialism. 
The basic concept of materialistic philosophy is the 
existence of only one element in man and that one 
element is body. “You cannot see the soul; there- 
fore it does not exist,” is their reasoning. Dualism 
recognizes two elements in man and these two 
elements are body and soul. Some actions of man 
cannot be explained only by the body; they go be- 
yond, transcend, the domain of matter as thought 
and will. Now behaviorism says that we must 
behave in a certain way; we cannot will anything, 
since we are a “bundle of reflexes.” A reflex action, 
we all know, is a muscular action we cannot pre- 
vent from happening— the classic example is the 
jerking away of a finger from a hot stove. All our 
learning is reflex action, so they say. The “smarter” 
we are, the more reflexes we have; or the deeper is 
their “path.” We receive an impulse, and a re- 
sponse occurs. Dualism admits the existence of 
reflexes but it demands much more. We have a 
soul and consequently a free will. We can inject 
thought, meaning, and will into our lives, which 
behaviorism says is impossible without a stimulus. 
Behaviorism contends that we are only motivated 
from without; dualism contends that we are moti- 
vated not only from without, but also from within. 
For their view, the behaviorists utilize the en- 
docrine glands and their functions to aid in sub- 


* For the use of this word, I am indebted to the 
“PARADER?” of the America, Vol. LVIII, No. 11. 
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or 


What Makes You Work? 


Henry J. Ameling 


stantiating their theory. To maintain such a view, 
is wrong as I shall now point out. 


The five endocrine glands are the pituitary, thy- 
roid, adrenal, thymus, and pineal. One of the 
reasons why they are called endocrine glands is the 
fact that their secretion passes directly into the 
blood stream without a duct leading to the blood 
vessels. These “spark plugs” of the human body 
are quite important little organs. 


_ First we shall treat of the pituitary gland. It is 
located in the base of the brain at the tip of the 
spinal column. It is said to be the key gland and 
upon it all others depend for functioning. It seems 
that its secretions affect and harmonize with the 
thyroid, adrenal, and sex glands. From this har- 
monization is produced general health and general 
growth; it may also affect the particular function 
of a specific gland. As to the particular function 
of the pituitary gland itself, it is charged with the 
eause of excessive bodily growth as the circus 
giants, and sometimes in decreased metabolism 
when it is overactive; when it is deficient, a mini- 
ature manhood results. 

The next gland is the thyroid gland. It is located 
in the throat below the pharynx, and has a lobe on 
either side of the windpipe. Its secretion, or hor- 
mone as the secretions are called, is labelled thy- 
roxine. Thyroxine concerns itself with our emo- 
tional life. Here, the emotions are not those we 
usually mean as the passions or feelings, but our 
nature or personality. An excess of thyroxine 
causes nervousness and an “on-edge” feeling. Slug- 
gishness, on the other hand, is due to a lack of 
thyroxine. Incidentally, an enlarged thyroid gland 
is the swelling in the neck known as goiter. This 
swelling may be attributed to a need of iodine. Re- 
moval of the gland is necessary to save the victim 
from a death of strangulation, as the gland gradual- 
ly closes the windpipe. 

The adrenal is one of the important elements in 
behaviorism. The adrenals are two small glands, 
very similar to a large kidney bean, and located one 
directly above each kidney. 








The two secretions 
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from these glands are cortin and epinephrine. 
Cortin seems to have the more general function 
and that function is on growth. A deficiency of 
cortin sometimes causes neurasthemia in an adoles- 
cent child; a superfluous supply may induce chro- 
nic exhaustion, that is a prolonged state of “spring 
fever.” 

Epinephrine, the other secretion, according to 
our behaviorists is the cause of our emotions. 
They claim that stimulation of the glands, (and it 
happens by chance too), cause our emotions—it 
makes us angry or sad. In this way they can say 
that we are not morally responsible for some acts 
since out epinephrine influenced us. John Dillinger 
was not a criminal but was simply afflicted by over- 
active adrenal glands. It is quite plain how false 
such a view is. In mistaking the effect for the 
cause, they agree with Doctor James who in sub- 
stance says, “we are afraid of a dog because we 
run from it; we do not run because we are afraid 
of the dog.”* The materialists say, “the adrenal 
glands cause our emotions, our emotions do not 
cause the adrenals to pour forth their secretion.” 
The true view is that our emotions affect the gland 
which then discharges epinephrine. The epine- 
phrine in turn stimulates the liver, heart, and 
muscular activity to enable us to exert and endure 
superhuman physical effort. It is through the 
action of epinephrin, that the Holy Rollers -can 
“practice their religion,” or that swing enthusiasts 
and savages can dance those jungle dances. The 
irascible emotions, hope, despair, courage, fear, 
rage, are generally conceded to be upheld by the 
adrenal secretions, but note well that they are not 
caused directly by the adrenal secretions. Thus 
we see how unfounded and untrue is the basing of 
our emotional life on the willy-nilly functioning of 
two small glands. 


The thymus is of importance due to its relation 
to puberty. The thymus is located in the upper 
chest, just below the base of the neck. It is in- 
teresting to note that at the end of the third month 
in the embryonic stage, the thymus becomes in- 
creasingly lymphatic and is forming into a cortex 
and medulla. It keeps enlarging until puberty sets 
in. At that time it regresses and atrophies 
(hardens), although some exceptions to this general 
rule are known. 


The functions of the thymus are obscure, yet 
some conjectures are upheld by experiments. The 
experimenters took dogs or cats and performed a 
thymectomy (removed the thymus). Their theory 
was that in the absence of the gland, certain re- 
actions would take place and hence the functions of 
the gland would be the reverse of these reactions. 
The result of the experiment showed general weak- 
ness and cachexia (general ill-health), the growth 
of the long bones was retarded and a tendency of 


the bone to bend appeared. Two other experi- 
menters, Park and McClure, worked the same ex- 
periment, but they received negative results. They 
maintained that the changes attributed to the thy- 
mectomy were due to nutritional disturbances. The 
first experiment is usually held to be the more 
reliable, since, after any operation, there will be 
nutritional disturbances which are caused by the 
confinement of food. This is based on the fact 
that such symptoms developed after one operation 
and not after another when the same cause is at- 
tributed to nutritional disturbances. So much for 
the general functions of the thymus. 

As to the particular function of the thymus, it 
is generally believed to prevent the development 
of the sexual organs before puberty. How it does 
this, is not an established fact. Now the particular 
function of the pineal gland is to begin puberty 
and the development of the sexual organs. Some 
claim that the thymus counteracts the action of the 
pineal until puberty sets in, after which the thy- 
mus dries up. Again, others say that the pineal 
begins to function only after the thymus dries up. 
Which is correct, as far as I have been able to 
determine, is not yet proven clearly. 

The final gland to be treated is the pineal gland. 
It is situated in the brain or as the text books say, 
“it is attached to the posterior cerebral commis- 
sure.” Now what is its function? Due to its lo- 
cation, it is difficult to experiment on it in the man- 
ner described above. The complete removal of the 
gland, however, has been accomplished. The 
animals, thus experimented on, recovered. Hence 
we can say that the pineal is not absolutely neces- 
sary for life, as it was once thought. The re- 
moval of the gland though, did cause early bodily 
development and a change in metabolism. The 
peculiar feature, moreover, is that the same symp- 
toms developed as those after the removal, when 
the pineal substance was given to some animals. 
Just what it does do generally, we cannot positively 
say. We have already noted the function of the 
pineal gland in its relation with the thymus. 

And that is glandocracy, the rule of the glands. 


A Sermon in Punctuation Marks 


DEATH—a brief PERIOD at the end of life that 
separates time from eternity. Prepare. 


PURGATORY—a longer or shorter PAUSE until 
the end of the sentence is reached. Have a care. 
! 


HELL—an exclamation in life that PUNCTUATES 
the cries of despair of the damned souls. Beware! 


9 


HEAVEN—the only satisfying answer to every per- 
plexing QUESTION in the riddle of life. 


2 . _ See you there? 
For a fuller explanation, see Moore, Dynamic Psy- 
chology p. 111 (Lippincott Co. 1924) —P. K. 
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“How do you know I am good?” she asked, her voice 
ne far away from her ears. “You do not see my 
ace!” 


lind Sight 


Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni 


ANETTE BUSIED herself nervously about the hotel room, glancing 
J at the tiny enameled clock on the dresser. The suitcases gaped on 

the stands, almost packed. The shipping tags dangling from the 
handles read: “Mrs. J. T. Johnson. Destination: Havre. First Class.” 
The name of a Cunard liner followed. 


“Some day J’ll be going to Europe!” murmured Janette, a twisted 
smile playing about her dry lips, her thoughts rambling. Why were 
some folks born with all the good fortune to their score? Mrs. Johnson 
had everything a person could wish for: wealth, beauty, an influential 
husband, trips, jewels—yes, jewels! Too many, in fact. Imagine travel- 
ing with diamond bracelets, and rings with tear drop diamonds costing 
thousands of dollars—while she, Janette did not even have enough to 
purchase a wedding ring, if the day ever came when she and Joe could 
marry! Now, Mrs. Johnson would go to Europe and Janette would be out 
of employment. Her mistress had been kind enough to take her from 
New York to Montreal, and she would pay her return trip, but she had 
needed her. Tomorrow Mrs. Johnson would be gone for a year. What 
was Janette to do in the meantime? Starve? Positions were not easy 
to find, with the depression still shadowing the big city. 
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But, if a certain plan ma- 
terialized, Janette’s worries 
would be over for a while. 
And she might not even need 
to hire out again when Mrs. 
Johnson returned from 
abroad. Joe merely needed a 
start. They both had prayed 
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that Joe might find a position 
that would enable them to 
marry; they had been en- 
gaged for four years, wait- 
ing for a start, but the Saints 
had been deaf to their 
prayers. Joe was still work- 
ing in the W.P.A. That was 
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why Janette had decided to force her fate. Mrs. Johnson had no need of 
certain pieces of jewelry which could easily be “lost” in the excitement 
of the trip preparations. 

Janette knew where Mrs. Johnson kept the jewelbox. She had helped 
her pack it many times. That could be packed and left in the hotel room 
when Mrs. Johnson went to the last visit to the hotel beautician. Janette 
could say she had been called from the room during her mistress’s 
absence and in the hotel, any one could enter. Anyway, most likely the 
loss would not be discovered until the ship is well on its way, past Que- 
bec. By that time Janette would be on a train returning to New York. 


Many others would be suspected before her. The ship steward, hotel 
employees, chamber maids, oh, many! But not Janette, whom Mrs. 
Johnson trusted. Janette laughed to herself and glanced at her face in 
the mirror. She remained staring. 

What was the matter with her? She looked queer. 
seem wide? 

She took a step nearer and batted her lids. Her face looked swollen, 
as if she had been in the sun: She felt her cheeks, they were hot. She 
feared Mrs. Johnson might notice her excitement. She rushed into the 
bath-room and dashed water on her face and neck. As she stooped over 
the water basin, a silver medal hanging from a tiny gold chain swung 
out of her low-neck dress. Janette tried to slip it out of sight, but her 
hands were wet. The little medal Joe had given her, seemed not to want 
to be put out of sight. It clung to her neck. Janette became impatient. 
With the tips of a thumb and forefinger of both hands, she unlatched the 
chain, and without looking at the little Madonna, she dropped the chain 
and medal into her apron pocket. 


She then dabbed powder to her face and glanced into the mirror. Now, 
she looked better, more natural, paler—yet her face still burned. She 
went to the window, opened it, and stood looking outside into the mellow 
June night. A cooling haze had lowered outside and over the charming 
city of church steeples and convent towers. 


Janette’s thoughts weaved outward like a spider web—Tomorrow she 
would be in New York—Joe should never know what she was going to do 
tonight. She would dispose only of a small piece of jewelry at first. 
Janette had heard from a friend, by accident, one could dispose of “hot” 
jewels “found” by accident. She had heard they dismounted the pieces, 
even recut the stones. 

Janette would tell Joe that an old aunt of hers had died and left her 
some money. Too bad she had to begin her married life with money 
found that way, but she had been an honest fool long enough. But why 
was not Mrs. Johnson returning home yet? It was nearly eight, had 
she been invited out? What if she came home so late that the packing 
would have to wait until morning. Janette’s heart pounded, still at the 
thought of her plan becoming an impossibility, a certain sense of relief 
seemed to come over her. 

Janette wound the clock. She wanted to make certain it was actually 
running. She was standing with the clock in her hand, when the tele- 
phone rang in the sitting room of the suite. She ran to answer. 

Mrs. Johnson’s voice came hurriedly over the wire: “Janette, you need 
not to wait for your dinner—we are going to stay out until about ten— 
will return in plenty of time to finish packing tonight—you had better 
have your meal.” 

The telephone clicked; Janette remained with the receiver in her hand. 
So, they would pack this evening, for a moment she had feared they 
would have come home too late to finish packing tonight. Well, that was 
good. She did not wish to eat, but the room was stuffy; she would go 
for a walk. 

Janette crossed to her room, took off her apron, remembered the medal 
in the pocket but did not take it out. She did not want to think of the 
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Blessed Virgin medal Joe had given her saying, 
“She will watch over us and pray for us; I'll pray 
to her every evening before I go to bed; you do the 
same, no matter where you are, and I know Our 
Lady will see to it that things will come out all 
right for us.” 

For a long time Janette had done what Joe had 
told her, but it seemed to take too long for graces 
to fall in one’s path. Janette had not prayed since 
this other plan had entered her mind. 

Garbed in her dark blue suit, and jaunty hat, 
Janette left the room, walked down the long car- 
peted hall, receiving the impression of being in the 
halls of a medieval castle. Mirrors, carved chairs, 
tall windows—she took the stairs, instead of the 
elevator. Crossing the lobby she walked outside. 
She could not walk, her limbs felt feeble. A bus 
was passing. She took it haphazardly. Seated in 
the bus, Janette made herself comfortable, glancing 
in the streets. She did not seem to see anything 
but churches, yet churches were the sort of build- 
ings she did not wish to see this particular evening. 
They made her nervous. Suddenly, she noticed a 
long street flanked by trees and heard the con- 
ductor say something about “Road of Remem- 
brance.” 


Well, that was a nice name, Road of Remem- 
brance, something romantic. Perhaps, a sort of 
lover’s lane, not as somber as churches. Janette 
decided she would take a walk down this Road. 
She alighted from the bus, and started walking. 
She heard peopie talking French, it amused her. 
“Just like being in a foreign country,” she thought. 
Some tourists stopped before the trees, talking 
English. They read the inscriptions on the metal 
tags that encircled the tree trunks. They were 
saying that each tree had been planted there in 
memory of a war hero. The tree-flanked boule- 
vard was called the “Road of Remembrances,” a 
reminder of those heroes who had died for Canada. 

Janette wanted to forget, but churches and 
Roads of Remembrances did not help her to forget. 

She kept walking. Her limbs felt stronger. On 
and on Janette walked. Trees—trees—there 
seemed to be miles of them. Janette paused. The 
street was quiet now. Suddenly, she noticed a 
woman with one hand held out before her attempt- 
ing to cross the street. In the glow of a street 
light, Janette saw her face. The woman’s expres- 
sionless eyes stared blankly before her. “She is 
blind,” thought the girl. Instinctively, as the 
woman passed her, Janette took her arm and es- 
corted the stranger across the street. The woman’s 
arm felt thin and helpless. Janette felt a surge of 
protection swell in her. 

“Thank you, good lady,” said the old woman 
gratefully, when they had reached the sidewalk. 

“IT am not a lady, just a girl,” murmured Janette 
with forced amusement. “And I am not so good 
either,” she said laughingly. 
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The old lady’s face became serious. 
not say that,” she whispered. “You are good, very 
good.” And she patted the girl’s hand which was 
still holding her arm. 

Janette was amused. Anything to take her mind 
away from her thoughts, even talking to a blind 
woman along the Road of Remembrances, would 
do. “How do you know I am good?” she asked, 
her voice sounding far away from her ears. “You 
do not see my face!” 

“TI can tell,” smiled the old lady, talking with a 
sweet Canadian accent. “I see more than you think. 
I sense good people. The way you took my arm 
proved you are kind; the way your hand now rests 
on my arm, and the tones of your voice, troubled 
as it is, shows you have gentleness and sympathy. 
And even though you say you are a girl, you are a 
lady, a lady at heart, my dear, a kind, good lady.” 

“Thank you,” said Janette hurriedly. “Thank 
you,” and she hastened away, her head low, trying 
to run away from those trees that held sacred 
memories of men who had altruistically given their 
young lives for a principle. Away from the voice 
of that trusting old lady, away from Montreal, the 
kindly city of churches. 

Janette’s limbs felt heavy, but she kept walking. 
What time was it? She felt dizzy, she wanted to 
sit down, the noise of the passing automobiles 
drummed in her ears. She cut a corner, then 
another. The street was dark. A church loomed 
high. She felt tired, she would not walk another 
step, not another, she felt cold all over. Janette 
slumped in a corner of the church steps. 

A clock in the distance chimed the hours. She 
eounted them. Ten strokes, Mrs. Johnson would 
now be at the hotel—she would go to the beau- 
tician—she would want to pack—Janette did not 
care—the old woman was still talking in Janette’s 
sub-conscious mind: “You are good—kind—you 
are good—” Joe had often said: “You are good.” 
Joe? Where was Joe—was he now saying the little 
prayer, asking, always asking? 

Some one passed slowly in the street. Step— 
step—step—How loud steps sounded in the night! 
Step—step—step—yYou could hear steps for a long, 
long time. They took you with them, they carried 
you away from hotel rooms, suit cases with 
shipping tags—away from jewelry boxes—Steps— 
steps—steps—fading into nothingness. The no- 
thingness out of which an old lady’s voice kept 
claiming, “You are good—good—good—”’ 

Janette felt she was good, for she wanted to be 
good, even if it meant poverty and giving up her 
dream of marrying Joe. She could not be bad, not 
after she had heard the faith in that old lady’s 
voice, the voice that had brought the faith with 
which she raised her prayers to our Lady. What 
was the prayer? Oh, yes: “Our Lady conceived 
without sin—pray for us, who have recourse to 
thee.” 


“Oh, do 


(Continued on page 132) 
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Brother Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B. 


Man of Work 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


Preliminaries in the process for beatification of Brother Meinrad have been begun 
at Einsiedeln, Switzerland. THE GRAIL hopes to interest a large number of 
American Catholics in the life and virtues of this saintly laybrother, and to record 
favors and cures obtained through his intercession. A holy card bearing the picture 


Brother Meinrad Helps 


A priest, 72 years of age, had to under- 
go an operation in a serious and advanced 
case of appendicitis. The operation had 
hardly begun when it was noticed that 
the appendix was ruptured. In a tone of 
anxiety the assisting surgeon said to the 
Brother in charge of the patient: “You 
will have to pray earnestly; if the opera- 
tion is to be successful you will have to 
accomplish it through prayer.” oe 
the operation proved to 35 
Soon after the operation Fags wy im. 
proved as rapidly as if 
young man of only ae By, 

Before the operation was undertaken 
the intercession of Brother Meinrad had 
been invoked and a Mass had been said 
for the glorification of Brother Meinrad. 
Also while the operation was in progress, 
intercession of Brother Meinrad had been 


ef Brother Meinrad and a prayer to be said may be had from THE GRAIL. All sought. 


favors obtained through prayer to Brother Meinrad should be reported to the Rev- 


erend Jerome Palmer, 0.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


66 RA et Labora,” Prayer and work” are the 
two sides of the ladder by which a Bene- 
dictine strives to obtain perfection. Natural- 

ly this was also Brother Meinrad’s ladder to heaven. 

In the last issue we sketched his life of prayer; 

here we shall describe Brother Meinrad, “The 

Worker.” 

Monks, even after their solemn profession remain 
quite human; consequently they must be fed as 
well as clothed. Next to the kitchen, therefore, 
there is probably no busier place to be found in a 
Benedictine Monastery than the tailorshop. ‘ Here 
are manufactured the habits, scapulars, cowls and 
other articles of clothing for the use of the entire 
monastic family. Here, too, the worn and torn 
articles of clothing of a hundred or more monks are 
renewed and mended. Though a great amount of 
hard labor may not be required for sewing and 
mending, these two occupations do demand a per- 
severing patience than can sometimes border on the 
heroic. Brother Meinrad spent the greater part of 
his long monastic career in doing just these two 
things, viz., sewing and mending. He did them with 
a smile and for the love of God. Here lies his secret. 

He entered the tailoring department under the 
direction of Brother Peter, who was a nonagena- 
rian. It is easy to realize that under these cir- 
cumstances much was expected of the assistant. 
Brother Meinrad did not abuse the confidence 
placed in him. He was very zealous from the be- 
ginning, winning for himself the compliment that 
“he was a model of industry and diligence” and 
“that he never was found to be idle.” 

Though the practice of his trade was not easy 
for him, this did not hamper his zeal in the least. 
On the contrary it spurred him on to greater effort 
so that he might make up by diligence what was 
lacking in his dexterity. Sometimes when there 
were “mountains” of mending before him he would 
pedal his sewing-machine with such vigor that the 
very floor of the tailorshop reverberated with his 
energy. Then his smiling companions would re- 
mark, “today Brother Meinrad has big business.” 
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Before the priest left the hospital, he 
wrote the following statement: ‘“‘Consider- 
ing all that I have been told I have no 
doubt that my speedy cure is to be at- 
tributed to the power of Brother Meinrad’s 
intercession, and rightly so considering the 


. difficulties of my old age and my weak 
F aie wees —— and ae Greens “—— 
i i w operation was performed. ‘or 
— - thin my heart stood the strain well and I never 
and diminu- developed the least temperature. Durin 
tive bod my entire future life I shall keep a | 
y Brother Meinrad, of whose powerful inter- 
every ounce cession I have had experience, in grate- 
ful memory.” 
of energy 
that it pos- 


sessed and with persevering diligence accomplished 
much more than many another in size and strength 
far his superior. Apparently he drew down the 
blessing of God upon his labors by his recollection 
and the purity of his intention. Often in the midst 
of his work he could be heard whispering his favor- 
ite ejaculation “All for Jesus!” “All for Jesus!” 

And because he was doing his work for Jesus he 
welcomed the humblest and most insignificant 
tasks. Gladly he left the making of new clothing 
to others, reserving for himself the more humble 
mending. Obviously there was never any dispute 
in the tailorshop when there was question of the 
distribution of daily tasks because Brother Meinrad 
always managed to keep the less desirable work for 
himself. 

For forty years Brother Meinrad was also in 
charge of the Vestry. As head of this department it 
was his duty to supply not only clothes but also 
a great variety of other articles for the personal 
use of the Brethren. Thus he had to answer many 
requests. Gladly he offered his ware and his ser- 
vices, solicitously asking those about to depart on a 
journey whether there was anything else that they 
might need. His patience put to trial in various 
ways never faltered. Once an order was given that 
the books of the Expositi (Monks stationed outside 
the Monastery) should be stored in the vestry. No 
one knew better than Brother Meinrad how limited 
was the storage space in this department. Yet 
since the order had been given and not withdrawn, 
he without the least complaint was the first on 
hand to assist in finding room for these books in 
the small space available. 

Though his duties in the vestry may at times 
have been somewhat trying to his patience he felt 
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amply rewarded for his trouble by the concession 
of being permitted to give alms to the poor. He 
was much loved by the latter not only on account of 
what he gave but even more on account of the kind- 
liness and the charity he showed in giving. 

For five years, 1875-1880, Brother Meinrad had 
another duty that brought much joy to his heart. 
During these years he acted as assistant sacristan. 
The Masses at Einsiedeln, averaging a half hundred 
daily, Liturgical functions carried out with all pos- 
sible solemnity, and the many processions and high 
Masses in connection with the pilgrimages de- 
manded much and thorough preparation. How 
Brother Meinrad, already overburdened with so 
many duties could find time daily to assist the 
sacristan in his manifold duties, is hard to under- 
stand. The solution will again probably be found 
in his “All for Jesus!” And because he was work- 
ing for Jesus and in imitation of Him who said 
“Learn of me because I am meek and humble of 
heart” Brother Meinrad never lost his patience 
during the many years in which he assisted a 
Brother in the refectory, who was of a very nervous 
disposition. It did not matter how punctual he 


would be or how well and carefully he might try 
to set the table something was always bound to 
cause an unpleasant reaction in the unfortunate 
confrere. Brother Meinrad however, bore all silent- 
ly and patiently. 

Much more could still be said of Brother Mein- 
rad’s very active service in the monastery, but let 
this suffice. How many favors he rendered to his 
beloved confreres God alone knows. These have 
said of him “Brother Meinrad was our helper in 
every need as well as it was possible.” Wherever 
there happened to be unforeseen work there he was 
sure to do his best in order to be of assistance. 

Work was Brother Meinrad’s staff of life. The 
more he labored the happier he seemed to be. And 
this for the reason that he leavened his work with 
prayer. He worked for God and in the presence 
of God. If he had any preference it was for work 
that was humble and bore the character of pen- 
ance. It was a severe trial to him when in ripe 
old age he could no longer work. But even here 
he displayed his unfailing patience. To pray and 
work that God might be glorified was Brother 
Meinrad’s ambition during his whole religious life. 





Blind Sight (Continued from page 130) 


The little enameled clock was in a suit-case now. 
A hotel maid had put it there. The hands of the 
little clock marked five A.M. Mrs Johnson scolded 
about the room to a sympathetic maid: “Can you 
imagine what can have happened to that maid of 
mine? Gone all night! I had the management 
telephone to hospitals and police departments but 
no sign of her! Imagine her leaving me here, to 
rush with the packing. This is the first time in my 
life I have had actually to pack! No, do not touch 
that hand bag, I’ll take that along myself—” then 
turning at a sudden knock, “Go to the door, some 
one is knocking.” 

The confused French maid rushed to the door 
and returned with a telegram. “From Janette, no 
doubt,” exclaimed Mrs. Johnson. Then reading 
the name, “FOR JANETTE!” Well, under the 
circumstances I think it is my duty to see what the 
telegram is about.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s nervous fingers tore the envelope. 
She read the message, then exploded hotly: “Just 
as I thought! Such foolishness! She must have 
heard of this, and rushed back to the States with- 
out even letting me know!” 


The words froze on Mrs. Johnson’s lips. In the 
open door stood Janette, pale but smiling. 
“Janette!” cried Mrs. Johnson the telegram still 


in her hands. 
“I am so sorry,” apologized Janette timidly 
coming forth. “I do not know as I can—explain—” 
“Explain? Well I hope you can!” cried Mrs. 
Johnson. “I like this. A maid of mine remains 
out all night; leaves me with the packing, then 
comes staggering in at dawn, and tells me she 
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does not know if she can explain!” 
the girl closely: 


Then noticing 
“Why do you stand there smiling 


‘like an idiot? You seem happy, as if you had done 


a clever stunt! Come now, the truth!” 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Johnson,” replied the girl 
humbly, “but if you wish the truth, it is this: I 
went out for a walk—I became dizzy—and I fell 
asleep on the steps of a church. I slept unnoticed 
—some bushes hid me from view—the sun awoke 
me—and I hurried here.” 

“Enough of that!” Almost shouted Mrs. John- 
son. “I have no time to listen to such yarns! The 
ship is sailing in forty-five minutes, but—(as if 
suddenly remembering), this telegram just came 
for you. I opened it fearing some accident had 
befallen you.” 


Janette took the message and scanned the words: 


“JANETTE COME TO NEW YORK IM- 
MEDIATELY. OUR PRAYERS HAVE BEEN 
ANSWERED. SECURED GOOD POSITION. 
STARTING TO WORK MONDAY. WEDDING 
RING BOUGHT. SPOKE TO FATHER O’CON- 
NELL TONIGHT. BANS PUBLISHED SUN- 
DAY. I WAS VERY NEAR YOU LAST 
NIGHT. JOE” 


“Oh,” she gasped and Janette ran to the corner 
where her apron was still flung over a chair. She 
rummaged in the pocket, took out the little medal 
and impulsively kissed it. “Oh,” she sobbed. “You 
came to our help, you did! You did!” Forgetful 
of all but her happiness, the girl rushed from the 
room. 

“She has gone crazy!” ejaculated Mrs. Johnson, 
as she turned to her packing. She had no time for 
foolishness, the ship was sailing in thirty minutes. 
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HROUGH the narrow cobbled streets of Saint- 

Servan in Brittany, just 100 years ago, two 

young girls guided a feeble blind woman to 
the door of a ramshackled frame building in the 
poorest part of town, where, they had been told, 
they might find shelter for themselves and their 
helpless charge. Their knock was answered by a 
woman, past middle-age, whose square ungainly 
figure almost filled the doorway, but whose rugged 
features stamped by the simple dignity of the Brit- 
tany peasant, were illumined with kindliness as she 
led her visitors into her shabby lodgings. From 
this seed of hospitality planted in 1839, and watered 
by a blind but never faltering faith in Providence, 
was to grow one of the greatest organizations for 
charitable work the world has ever known. For 
the peasant woman was Jeanne Jugan, and the 
girls, Virginie Trédaniel and Marie Jamet, found- 
ers of “The Little Sisters of the Poor.” 

Jeanne Jugan was born at Petite Croix, near 
Cancale in Brittany, on May 15, 1793. She was 
the daughter of a farmer, and spent her childhood 
in tending sheep and other farm chores, but the 
duty in which she found most satisfaction was 
caring for the sick or wounded animals of her fa- 
ther’s or a neighbor’s farm, for even at such an 
early age her heart yearned irresistibly toward the 
helpless. 

The bloom of womanhood brought neither grace 
nor good looks to Jeanne, who was always singular- 
ly lacking in both, but her gentleness and virtue 
seem to have won for her the love and esteem of a 
young fisherman in a neighboring village, for he 
asked her to marry him. The marriage had been 
arranged when Fate intervened in the form of a 
missionary priest whose eloquence on tHe duty of 


lending a helping hand to the poor, caused Jeanne 
to change her mind. Then and there she deter- 
mined to make this the business of her life, and 
telling her lover that she had come to the realiza- 
tion that she had no vocation for marriage but 
believed she had been called to a different life, she 
asked to be released from her engagement. There- 
after she went to Saint-Servan, a sea-port on the 
Gulf of St. Malo, a few miles from Cancale, where 
she obtained employment as a maid in the home 
of a lady named Mile. Le Cog. This gentlewoman 
soon formed a genuine friendship for the peasant 
girl whom she saw using her meager wages to help 
those less fortunate than herself. Though Mlle. Le 
Coq was far from rich, her income being barely 
sufficient ‘ keep her in moderate comfort, she was 
in full syrupathy with Jeanne’s charities, and by 
means of little personal sacrifices and Jeanne’s 
efficient management, she was able to make small 
savings, every farthing of which went to the poor. 

For twenty years these two women found their 
greatest joy in relieving the destitute of Saint- 
Servan, where there was ample scope for their 
generosity; for this was a poverty stricken dis- 
trict with a pauper’s list of 4000 names, many of 
whom were helpless old women whose husbands or 
sons had sailed out of port with the annual fishing 
fleets bound for Newfoundland, and never returned. 
There were no organized charities—not even a 
poor-house—so that the only recourse of these un- 
fortunates was to begging, and when they could no 
longer beg, to starve. No wonder Jeanne came to 
think of the aged poor as a special class whose 
pitiable state needed special love and care. 

When Mlle. Le Coq died she left all she had, her 
furniture and 600 francs;"to Jeanne, who now de- 
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cided to earn her living as a charwoman. With 
Francoise Aubert, another domestic servant, re- 
tired on a legacy left by her last employer, she 
shared a tumble-down house near the village docks, 
and it was to this house that Virginie Trédaniel 
and Marie Jamet came to appeal for succor—not 
unsuccessfully—in 1839. Virginie and Marie, both 
orphans, who earned a slender livelihood by sewing, 
had desired to enter a convent, but on consulting 
their parish priest, Abbé LePailleur, had been told 
that they could do better by staying in the world 
and helping the poor. It was at his suggestion 
that the two girls volunteered to care for the old 
blind woman. 

Believing that Abbé LePailleur could suggest 
ways and means by which she also might undertake 
good works, Jeanne went to see him. From this 
meeting were to result untold benefits to the aged 
poor of many generations and nearly all lands, for 
the parish priest and the peasant woman were 
moved by the same sympathies and aspirations, but 
each needed what the other had to realize their 
dreams. The Abbé felt that the first step in help- 
ing the miserable paupers who crowded the village 
streets was to provide a place for them to sleep. 
He suggested that Jeanne and the two girls join 
forces to open a sort of refuge on a very small 
scale. Though now verging on fifty years of age 
and with nothing but her furniture and the small 
sum left by Mlle. Le Coq, Jeanne eagerly accepted 
this idea. 

Three of the most needy old women on the pau- 
per’s list were selected and installed in Jeanne’s 
house as the original beneficiaries of this plan. 
But soon there were so many applicants for beds 
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that it became necessary to move to larger quar- 
ters, and two years later these good women moved 
again, themselves transferring their meager house- 
hold goods by hand-cart and wheel-barrow to what 
has since become known as rue Jeanne Jugan; for 
by then they had fifty old men and women on their 
hands and hundreds more clamoring for admit- 
tance. 

It was impossible for Jeanne and her helpers to 
earn money to buy food for such large numbers, so 
the original plan of simply providing beds and 
allowing the old folk to go out to beg their own 
food continued. However, this system ended in 
failure when some returned with suspiciously large 
amounts; some with too little for their needs; 
some insisted they were too weak for this work; 
and others returned in a state of drunkenness or 
filth that shocked their hostesses. Quarrels and 
even scandals resulted and Jeanne decided that her 
charges must remain in the Home, while she her- 
self begged the necessary, food for them. Con- 
sequently this determined Womian, never doubting 
that what she wanted would be: forthcoming, set 
out with a basket on her arm to make the rounds 
from house to house, explaining her néeds and ask- 
ing for “broken victuals.” Her cheerfulness, her 
sincerity, and her heart and soul devotion to her 
work made Jeanne an almost irresistible beggar, 
but her shrewd knowledge of the most effective 
methods of appeal added not a little to her success. 
She profited by the fact that many persons, though 
begrudging a few sous would willingly give a 
franc’s worth of left-over meat or vegetables; and 
she made friends with the market women whom 
she persuaded to give her, at night, perishable left- 
overs that would not be salable 
the next day. Soon she was 
providing regular meals, if not 
an epicurean diet, to the Home’s 
inmates. 

With the food problem settled 
the Home prospered. Jeanne 
was able to depend on regular 
sources for her food supplies, 
and Virginie and Marie could 
give more time to the Home, 
cooking and caring for those of 
their charges who could not do 
so for themselves, and—often a 
more arduous task—keeping or- 
der among them. For all sorts 
and conditions were taken in 
and no questions asking as long 
as they were old and destitute. 
Like the preacher’s house in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
theirs “was known to all the 
vagrant train,” and Jew and 
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Gentile, Turk and infidel min- 
gled there. 

In 1842, the three workers 
were joined by a fourth and 
Abbé LePailleur, whose interest 
had never waned, thought it ad- 
visable to form them into a 
sisterhood bound by vows of 
chastity and obedience. At this 
time they took the name, “Ser- 
vants of the Poor,” changed to 
“Sisters of the Poor” in 1844 
when others had joined them 
and the vows of poverty and 
hospitality were added to those 
previously taken. It was then 
that Jeanne adopted her re- 
ligious name, Sister Marie de la 
Croix. Five years later at 
Nantes, with the unerring in- 
stinct of affection and gratitude, 
the inmates of the Home there 
began calling their benefactors 
“Little Sisters.” 

As the Home grew and its 
needs increased, Jeanne began 
making excursions into nearby 
towns, especially pleasure re- 
sorts where races and carnivals were held, and 
crowds of people of the type generally free with 
their money gathered. The gnome-like figure, al- 
ways with basket on her arm, soon became a fami- 
liar sight in these crowds, where gamblers and 
racing touts, officers and high officials, beaux and 
fashionable ladies became her champions. 


Hand-to-mouth living was always the order of 
the day for the “Little Sisters,” and when supplies 
for more than a few days accumulated, the surplus 
was given away; so strong was their faith that 
their patron, St. Joseph, though he might let them 
get into pretty sore straits, would not allow them 
to fail. Sometimes, after the poor were fed, there 
was nothing left for the Sisters, and many in- 
stances are recorded when “the bread of Provi- 
dence,” or what seemed indeed “a gift from Heav- 
en” saved them from hunger and want. 

With only her faith to go on, Jeanne decided she 
would like to open a Home in Rennes, and accord- 
ingly appealed to the Bishop of that Diocese. But 
this cleric, being of less faith and more prudence, 
refused to allow an establishment to be opened in 
its district, whose only means of support was, so to 
speak, manna from Heaven. Jeanne was not to be 
discouraged. She stormed the important men of 
the town, besieged their wives, and finally persuad- 
ed them that the Home must open. And open it 
did, and the means somehow found for the support 
of those who flocked there. 

The almost miraculous manner in which Jeanne 
found whatever she needed somehow provided, was 
stressed in 1845, when she was presented with the 
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“Reward of Merit” founded by Monsieur de Mont- 
yon. Monsieur Dupin, who made the presentation 
speech ended his remarks by asking: “How is it 
possible that Jeanne could provide the expense of 
such a house? How can I explian it? Providence 
is great. Jeanne is indefatigable, Jeanne is elo- 
quent, Jeanne has prayer, Jeanne has tears, Jeanne 
has toil, Jeanne has her basket which she ever 
brings back full.” 


The third Home was started at the request of the 
municipal authorities at Dinan, and from then on 
they began to appear all over France; then spread 
to Belgium, Spain, and finally to England, where 
the work first became known through no other than 
Charles Dickens, who, having visited one of the 
Homes in Paris, wrote an article for the magazine, 
Household Words, in which he described, as only he 
could, what he had seen and heard there. In 1854 
the Pope, Pius IX, formerly recognized the order 
as one doing a great work, and two years later 
Napoleon III took them under his protection, while 
Empress Eugenie and Queen Isabella vied with each 
other in lending their patronage. 


The first colony of workers planted in America 
started out from the Central Home at La Tour 
Saint-Joseph on August. 28, 1868, arriving at New 
York on Sept. 13, and shortly thereafter the first 
American Home opened on Dekalt Avenue in 
Brooklyn. A second colony followed the next 
month, and a third landed at New Orleans in De- 
cember, 1868. Soon there were others in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis, and one year after the 
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Open Forum 


This Month 


Victor Goosens 


VERNACULAR IN THE 
LITURGY 


Dear Editor: 


HEN Jesus Christ walked * 
the earth, the people of “: 


Israel spoke the Syro-Chal- 
daic idiom. This is an accepted 
historical fact. Yet, at that time 
the language of worship among the 
Israelites was the ancient Hebrew oi 
the Patriarchs, a language no longer 
understood by the ordinary peuple. 
We know, moreover, that Our ‘ord 
inveighed against the abuses which 
had attached themselves to the litur- 
gy of the Old Testament. But the 
Scriptures do not mention that He 
disapproved at any time of the use 
of a cult language different from the 
popular tongue. On the contrary, it 
would seem that both He and the 
apostles at least tacitly approved 
the practice by attending the ancient 
worship in the Temple. This intro- 
duction is by way of exception to a 
number of statements made in the 
article “Just Wondering,” which ap- 
peared under the name of Paul 
Dooley in the June issue of THE 
GRAIL. 

I am not questioning the good 
faith of Mr. Dooley who seems to 
prefer the Mass in English. Neither 
do I infer that he is a heretic or dis- 
loyal to the Church of Christ. 

Yet, my reaction to the opening 
paragraph of the article in question 
may be simply stated thus: There 
should be scant satisfaction in know- 
ing that one is not the only “heretic” 


+ 
ety 


at large. By the same standard of 
judgment, we find Martin Luther, 
Philip Melancthon, Calvin, and 
Zwingli, and a host of others no 
doubt well satisfied with themselves. 


Furthermore, the Orate Fratres 
as well as any other publication ad- 
vocating an English liturgy express- 
es only the opinion of its editor; or 
perhaps only the opinion of the 
author of the article quoted. Such 
sources, we should remember, do not 
enjoy the weight of authority at- 
tached to an opinion held by even a 
majority of Catholics. Much less 
do they express a universal opinion. 
Actually, the opinion is at variance 
with the expressed attitude of the 
universal Church. And that attitude 
is worth something. 


The argument that we should turn 
to the use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy is based in part on the state- 
ment that Saint Peter “first used 
Aramaic” and then at Rome turned 
to the use of Greek. This seems to 
me to indicate insufficient knowledge 
of the historical development of 
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Christian customs and practices. By 
the same token, we would be justified 
in demanding a return to under- 
ground churches because the Chris- 
tians of the first three centuries used 
the Catacombs. We might also de- 
mand that the mass be celebrated in 
our customary street clothes. The 
Apostles did it! 


To strengthen the argument in 
favor of the use of English by the 
priest at Mass, the author points out 
that the Holy Sacrifice even in our 
own day “is offered in twelve dif- 
ferent languages throughout the 
world, ten of which are living lan- 
guages.” This statement is positive- 
ly misleading. It infers that the 
Mass is being offered today in ten 
different languages, all of which are 
commonly used by large groups of 
people. This inference is absolutely 
incorrect. The following quotation is 
from a recognized authority on the 
subject. It is found in Gihr’s “The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass” (4th 
English edition, p. 319). “With the 
exception of Roumanian, all these 








first arrivals in New York there were seven estab- 
lishments in the United States. 

Today there are many thousands of “Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor,” not only in Europe and America, 
but even in Africa and the Far East, with hundreds 
of Homes and nearly half a million old people under 
their care. Though they now have many influential 
friends and patrons, the “Little Sisters” still depend 
largely on begging for their livelihood. 

Like flowers among crumbling and decayed ruins 
these gentle nuns bend in tender devotion to the 
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often repulsive care of aged derelicts whose own 
children have cast them off or given them a grudg- 
ing care more humiliating than neglect. Every 
sort of misery, physical and mental, is brought to- 
gether in the Homes, and replaced by peace and 
hope. One of the greatest blessings these “Little 
Sisters” bring to the aged—one unseen by the world 
—is that of a happy and a holy death; for hundreds 
in a deplorable moral state are restored by loving 
care to decency and virtue, and many such die each 
year in the arms of the “Little Sisters.” 
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languages used in the liturgy have 
for a considerable time no longer 
been the living languages of the peo- 
ple, but only dead languages. The 
united Roumanians alone, (italics 
mine) make use of the living mother- 
tongue in the liturgy; this is not 
expressly permitted by Rome but is 
merely tolerated.” In brief, the 
liturgical Greek is a dead language 
differing from the language of the 
present day Greeks. So is the Cop- 
tic. And so the Armenian and all 
the others, Roumanian excepted. A 
like situation would exist among us 
had we reserved for the liturgy the 
English of Chaucer’s time with all 
later developments proscribed. Un- 
der such conditions we could boast 
(?) of an English liturgy. But it 
would be more confusing and less in- 
telligible than our present Latin 
liturgy. These supposed “living 
languages” are then (with one ex- 
ception) just as “unintelligible” to 
the Orientals as Latin is presumed 
to be to the people of the West. 


The author seems to take it for 
granted that it is impossible for the 
people really to draw upon the spir- 
itual wealth of the liturgy and enjoy 
its splendours unless the PRIEST 
SAYS the Mass in English. Why? 
In what manner will the use of Eng- 
lish at the altar help the man in the 
pew? What more will he have than 
at present? He would only have an 
English version of the prayers. And 
he already has that! The ceremonial 
actions of the priest transcend the 
bounds of any spoken language. The 
priest may speak in Latin, or Greek, 
or English, but the man in the pew 
would still have to study and learn 
the meaning of the ceremonial ac- 
tions as well as the sequence of the 
ceremonies and parts of the Mass. 
The prayers of the Mass in any lan- 
guage do not explain themselves or 
the ceremonial actions. But more on 
this later. 


While it is not my purpose to take 
exception to every statement made 
by Mr. Dooley, there is another point 
on which we differ. He urges that 
the use of the vernacular “would not 
impair the universality of the 
Church.” I wonder if he knows the 
history of this Liturgy-in-the-ver- 
nacular movement which, by the way, 
is not modern. Every such attack 
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in the past has been born of a proud- 
ly national spirit hostile to the uni- 
versality of Christ and His Church. 
Moreover, the movement would 
strike at the unity of the Church. 
For it has been advocated in times 
past by heretics and schismatics who 
have used the plea merely as a lever 
to pry the members of the Mystical 
Body away from Christ, the Head. 
Renegade Catholics have fostered 
the movement in order to destroy 
unity with Rome. How else does 
one explain the use of English in the 
Anglican service? The change was 
not made to bring the liturgy closer 
to the people. It was simply one of 
a whole series of acts intended to 
seal irrevocably the renunciation of 
Papal authority. The so-called Re- 
formers wanted to make the break 
with Rome complete. Even the bond 
of a common liturgical language had 
to be severed. The list of those who 
have agitated the substitution of the 
vernacular for Latin includes the 
Albigensians, the Jansenists, the so- 
called Reformers, the Gallicans, the 
Josephites, and a number of other 
sects. History shows that those who 
began by attacking the discipline 
have ended by denying the doctrines 
of the Church. Wherfore, the papal 
bullarium “Auctorem Fidei” pub- 
lished in 1794 says that it is imper- 
tinent effrontery for anyone to cen- 
sure or to combat the retention of 
the Latin language for divine wor- 
ship. 

Moreover, it smacks of presump- 
tion to agitate a question which has 
certainly come to the attention of the 
Church long before the birth of the 
present generation. In this regard, 
one must enjoy a mental attitude 
sired by a realization of the Church’s 
experience and wisdom, not demand- 
ed by any expressed profession of 
faith. It is that attitude shared by 
Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, certainly not the least 
learned men of the Christian era. 
Saint Augustine remarks that “to 
question what the united Church 
practices as a rule is the most daring 
madness.” And Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, when treating of things 
relating to divine worship, appeals 
to the “custom of the Church, who is 
incapable of error, in as much as 
she is taught by the Holy Spirit.” 
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The basis of this attitude seems to- 
day to be insufficient. Perhaps, it 
isn’t sophisticated. 

Futhermore, to argue for the litur- 
gy in English because “what was 
taught through the Mass in centuries 
past, now grown obscure, could be 
more clearly presented and the doc- 
trines more intelligently conveyed,” 
is beside the point. This statement 
arises from a wrong notion of the 
Holy Sacrifice. The teaching of doc- 
trine is by no means the main pur- 
pose of the Mass. But, taking the 
statement as it stands, suppose that 
English were the langauge of the 
liturgy. What reason have we to 
think that the formulas of the Mass 
in English would be more intelligible 
to the average man? Are not ex- 
cerpts from the Epistles of Saint 
Paul read in English Sunday after 
Sunday? And are they not still dif- 
ficult to understand, if not wholly 
unintelligible, even when read in the 
vernacular? Is it not still true today 
that “the unlearned and the unstable 
wrest (them), as they do also the 
other Scriptures, to their own de- 
struction?” Moreover, many other 
parts of the Mass are taken from 
these very same “other Scriptures.” 
And so long as we adhere to the 
Catholic rule of faith which abhors 
the right of private interpretation of 
the Scriptures, vocal exposition from 
the pulpit will always be necessary. 
Besides, just what doctrines of the 
Church are “obscure” to present day 
Catholics which an English liturgy 
would clarify? 

What good the change? The few 
benefits deriving from an English- 
sounding liturgy are far too incon- 
sequential in comparison to the 
grave evils to which the change 
would give rise. 

I think we might do well to apply 
to the Eucharistic liturgy what Saint 
Thomas Aquinas says of the Eucha- 
rist Itself. The angelic doctor gives 
expression to a thoroughly Catholic 
attitude in the closing lines of the 
next to the last verse of the beauti- 
ful Pange Lingua: 

Praestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui. 

Faith for all defects supplying 
Where the feeble senses fail. 


Victor Goossens 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE MONKS ON ST. BERNARD PASS 


(Continued from page 123) 


FROM ali sides a loud, deep, bellowy bark. A 

smile of contentedness broke over our faces for 
this was the greeting accorded us by the dogs on 
the pass. Apparently they were still there, and 
our quest had not been in vain. A few seconds 
later Father Almoner bade us welcome. He asked 
no questions, for were not rich and poor on equal 
footing? In God’s house there is no dividing line, 
no racial barrier, all are members of the Mystical 
Body, all are children of the same Almighty Father. 


‘THE CHILL grey stone corridors were dismal 

and dark. We climbed the well worn stair- 
case, and as I did so I wondered at the inhospitable 
aspect. Later I was to learn that during ten months 
of every year most of the windows of the first and 
second floor are buried by snowdrifts. In order to 
house the warmth, they had of necessity built 
small windows. The sleeping quarters were bright 
and gay. Spotless visions of whiteness. Dormi- 
tory-like rooms, parquet floors, rows of beds 
draped with white curtains, soft down pillows and 


huge eiderdown comforters under which anyone . 


would be glad to snuggle. Around the walls auto- 
graphed photographs from grateful sovereigns and 
princes of the Church. From our windows we 
gazed out on bleak, rugged mountains topped by a 
mantle of everlasting snow. There was something 
stern, forbidding, even grim to this granite land- 
scape. 

The center around which this conventual house- 
hold converged was the chapel. Here the taber- 
nacle was the source of strength from which these 
men of good will drew their fortitude. It required 
heroic perseverance, tremendous strength of char- 
acter, year in, year out, to be literally buried under 
snow and ice in this fortress of theirs. For cen- 
turies they did without heat and lived on black 
bread, so hard that it was carried away as souve- 
nirs by pilgrims, and had to be chopped with an ax 
before it could be dunked. The tabernacle was the 
power-house from which God’s love radiated, prim- 
ing souls, touching souls, reforming souls as they 
came to seek hospitality and shelter at the monas- 
tery. Throughout the ages these monks had ful- 
filled their vow of service, they had fed, clothed, 
sheltered, nursed, searched and even buried stray 
humanity. Day after day, in spite of dangerous 
fog, blizzard and biting cold, they made the rounds 
of the windiest and most dangerous of European 
passes. They and their dogs traversed both the 
Italian and Swiss sides searching the snow and the 
horizon to ascertain if any wayfarer might have 
become lost. Century after century the mountain 
has claimed its toll, the life of monk and dog has 
been given to pay for this privilege. Their mission 
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of mercy has been unending, unerring and un- 
swerving. 

We knew that only a few years ago the hospice 
stood alone on the pass, but we noticed several 
other buildings. On tke Italian frontier Il Duce’s 
men were frantically building a fortress, Italian 
soldiers were everywhere in evidence, while the 
Swiss Republic had none. Even here the world’s 
unrest had penetrated, and there was talk of war. 
Across the road from the hospice stood a large and 
well run hotel. Apparently it had become expedient 
to have a place apart for summer tourists. These 
came in huge sight-seeing busses, four hundred 
at a time. Hotelmen from the valley had built the 
place, and ran it during the three summer months, 
The monks had learned to their dismay that not 
only had their privacy been invaded, but unfair 
advantages had been taken of their age old hospi- 
tality. Apparently the spirit of the times war- 
ranted a change. To prevent the curious but far 
from pious tourists from transgressing and vio- 
lating every rule of hospitality, outsiders had been 
invited to build and run this hotel. During the 
winter, the monks continued as they had in the 
past, to accept all newcomers without questioning, 
offering lodging and food, just as had St. Bernard 
of Menthon, gratis. 


Eagerly we went to the back of the hospice to see 
the dogs in their run. A spacious section had been 
fenced off by wire. Most of the kennels were 
Standard Oil tanks lined with hay. Twenty mag- 
nificent Saint Bernards were playing with their 
puppies, others were lazying in the sun. Early in 
the summer there were more dogs, but they had 
been sold, discarded as unfit for the strenuous 
mountain service. These dogs all had short hair; 
none with long hair were ever kept, their useful- 
ness in ice and snow would have been hampered. 
Their well-built bodies reached a height of thirty 
to forty inches. The specimens before us were of 
the finest, pedigreed for generations, careful record 
kept of traits and lineage. They were of the usual 
mahogany color flecked with white, or white flecked 
with mahogany. Their hind legs had the six toes 
so characteristic of that race. Most of them had 
a short snout, deep set, expressive eyes, almost 
human in their intelligence. None of these dogs 
were to live longer than eleven years, but they were 


eleven hard and full years spent in the highest ~ 


service that can be rendered to mankind. 

Until then the dogs had behaved well, when all 
of a sudden a wild howl rent the air, every dog 
rushed like mad to the high fence, standing on hind 
legs, pawing furiously with their front legs and 
barking ferociously. A group of tourists had ap- 
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proached. One woman had a tiny lap dog under her 
arm. These massive Saint Bernards resented this 
intrusion. There was much comment, when their 
guardian approached whip in hand. All that the 
monk had to do was to give in French a short, curt 
order. At once there was silence, not another growl 
was heard, while the little cur barked its head off 
in contented security. One of the women rushed 
hysterically to the guardian. “No wonder your 
dogs murder and tear people to pieces. You are 
inhuman and solely to blame. What right have you 
to keep these poor beasts fenced in? They should 
be permitted to roam about, free to live as they 
please.” Quietly and very politely the priest ex- 
plained to the excited speaker: ‘Madam our dogs 
are watch-dogs, trained to rescue those lost in the 
snow. All winter they roam in freedom, but in 
summer when we have as we do today, some 400 
tourists, it is not safe for the stranger or for the 
dogs to leave them out. You have here an instance 
of what happens. Many bring lap-dogs to the 
hospice, and these dogs, the custodians of our 
monastery, naturally resent any other animal us- 
urping their place. Our dogs are well cared for, 
every evening they are taken out for exercise and 
then returned to their kennels.” 


At the recreation hour we saw novices and 
students walking in groups along the rocky roads. 
The priests of the hospice could be distinguished 
by a narrow white band worn over their soutane, 
and across the shoulders. In former days these 
monks, who are Canons Regular of Saint Augus- 
tine, wore a surplice or rochet throughout the day, 
and not only at religious services. This later was 
discarded and replaced by the narrow linen band. 
The Congregation now numbers seventy members. 
Twenty form the Grand-Saint-Bernard hospice 
community, four others have charge of the hospice 
on top of the Simplon Pass. The rest are divided 
and exercise their sacred ministry in nine parishes 
of the valley, entirely dependent on the hospice. 


The cold and dampness of the Grand-Saint Ber- 
nard is so penetrating that the monks rarely stay 
more than twelve years at the hospice; most of 
those remaining any length of time suffer acutely 
from rheumatism and the cold. Only of recent 
years have steam heating and hot water been in- 
stalled. Even today most of the churches that the 
monks serve have no heat of any kind, and the 
thermometer falls to thirty degrees centigrade be- 
low zero and stays there. In order to keep fingers 
from freezing to the chalice or paten, bronze char- 
coal burners, called “finger heaters” are placed on 
the altar; the organist in the choir loft also has 
one. 


Outside we were to have a close-up view of the 
death house. A low hut of rocks with but one 
iron door and no windows. When death claims a 
victim it is carried across the ice and snow and 
placed standing side by side close to other victims 


that have met with the same fate. In winter it 
would be almost impossible to bring down to the 
valley those who have succumbed to the icy clutch. 
The monks do not forget in their prayers those 
they have not been able to rescue in time. 


During the winter months a regular systematic 
routine is employed so as to control mountain 
travel. For a time with the advent of the railway, 
mountain traffic lessened, so too did the toll of life. 
But of late has come the rage for winter sports, 
and every ski-er and Alpinist wishes to scale the 
Grand-Saint-Bernard in winter. They think 
nothing of climbing the pass, trudging on skiis 
eight or nine long hours before reaching the hos- 
pice more than exhausted. Eight to nine hours 
away from the nearest human habitation, if lost 
what chance is there for rescue? Yet of late the 
winter months have been busier than ever for the 
priests. When the mountain is “chargeé”—as the 
monks say, it means there are grave dangers in 
the way. At any moment an avalanche may start 
its terrifying downward course, engulfing all who 
may be caught in its path. From November to 
May, every day two servants called “les marroniers” 
start on their rounds. They have long poles with 
which to tap their way, so as to learn if there is 
any loose snow which might start an avalanche. 
Each “marronier” is accompanied by his dog. One 
skirts the Swiss side, the other the Italian pass. 
Should these servants not return at the usual hour, 
then immediately notice is given, for the monks 
know they must have been delayed by travelers in 
distress. At the hospice searching parties are im- 
mediately put into action, and monks with shovel, 
rope and pick-axes and long iron spikes start out 
headed by the dogs. The fog, and the blizzard, and 
the avalanche all come unawares. During those 
ten wintry months, five are usually spent in active 
search for lost or distressed wayfarers. 


Not once, but half a dozen times we broached the 
subject of the dog killing one of the travellers. But 
invariably the priests changed the conversation, and 
we felt none wished to talk about the episode. It 
was to be from the Prior himself, Father Jean 
Besson, that I was to learn first-hand details, and 
the truth. Apparently our press had grossly ex- 
aggerated the story, and had concocted the neces- 
sary lies to make it sensational. Strange that they 
had utterly neglected to specify that though one 
dog had caused the death of one human being, 
throughout the centuries this had been the only 
accident, and these same dogs had in the past res- 
cued over 2,000 lives! This is the story as told by 
the Prior. “In the spring of 1987 a little girl of 
ten who came up the mountain on her skis was 
bitten by the dogs. This child, one of a pair of 
twins from a well-off family of Lucerne, died as a 
result of the appalling accident. It is not true that 
the dogs devoured the child. She had three very 
serious wounds, on the head, shoulder and thigh. 
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We will never know exactly how this happened, be- 
cause no one was present at the time of the accident 
and no one witnessed what took place. Nor will it 
ever be known if one dog or several dogs attacked 
and bit her. This is the truth, the rest is but 
fictitious invention.” 


I then asked the Prior if it were true that the 
monks intended to close the Saint-Bernard-Hospice 
and take all the dogs to Thibet in exile for the 
crime they had committed. 


“There has never been the slightest. question of 
the monks of the Saint-Bernard-Hospice taking the 
dogs to Thibet. We have no Saint Bernard dog at 
Thibet. This is purely an invention of the press 
and printed by the Paris Soir. There is no need 
to tell you, that we have not abandoned, nor shall 
we ever abandon this hospice on the Grand-Saint- 
Bernard.” 

I then asked why it was that the dogs were kept 
locked up? 

“Many believe that it is only since this sad ac- 
cident that we keep our dogs in summer locked up 
in the enclosure. This is false! This enclosure 
has existed since 1922. And the reason for its 
existence is quite evident. You have but to see the 
crowd of tourists who arrived at the Saint Ber- 
nard in summer—and especially the ladies who 
come with their little dogs. In winter the dogs—as 
has always been the case—have far more freedom. 
The Saint Bernards are certainly of a gentle dis- 
position, but it must not be forgotten, they invari- 
ably remain animals.” 

These monks had accomplished so many heroic 
deeds, that it was the priests of the Missions Et- 
rangeres of the Rue du Bac in Paris, who sent in 
a petition that they start a foundation in Thibet. 
Today the followers of the founder of the Saint 
Bernard Hospice have started a hospice on the 
famous Latza Pass, which is even higher than that 
in Europe. The nearest hamlet is that of Wei-si. 
Across the dangerous Latza Pass came Asiatic pil- 
grims wandering their way to pagan temples. But 
now as in the past the monks of the Saint Bernard 
never ask questions, and to those of the yellow race 
they bestow the same service as they did in Europe, 
for to them there is no color line, and the traditions 
set by their founder, they carry on in distant Asia 
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glad to help humanity, in the hopes that someday, 
they may bring these souls closer to God. 


With keen regret we were to bid farewell to 
the Grand-Saint-Bernard Hospice. We were for- 
tunate in being able to take down the pass in our 
car the curé of Bourg Saint Pierre, some five hours 
distant on foot. Apparently our cicerone was a 
general favorite. Peasant and soldier stopped to 
greet him. Had he not baptized and married and 
visited them all? We would have missed some of 
the interesting high-lights of the trip had the 
Curé not escorted us. He pointed out to us the 
second death house, which resembled the one on 
top of the pass. Then to our right we saw a large, 
solitary building which had no windows, and a 
huge two story door. This was the smugglers’ den. 
The Swiss smuggled to their place of hiding tea, 
sugar, coffee and chocolate; these were not ex- 
pensive in Switzerland, but the Fascisti govern- 
ment taxed such staple foods as luxuries and 
Italian smugglers reaped a golden profit by carry- 
ing hidden in knapsacks across inaccessible trails 
these articles, thus evading the customs officials. 
At the Bourg Saint Pierre, we were interested in 
seeing the little village with slate roofs, built so 
as to withstand the weight of snow. The parish 
Church dated back to the eleventh Century; the 
belfry was badly cracked, but the poor Curé had 
no means or funds to do any repair work. Inside 
we saw beautiful woodwork and admired one of the 
oldest churches still in existence in those parts. 
Across the valley we were shown where once flour- 
ishing parishes had existed, but ail we saw was oat- 
fields and clover, because there and all along the 
mountain-side the dreaded avalanches had swept 
to certain death entire villages, doing their de- 
structive work so thoroughly that no trace of hu- 
man habitation or life remained. Here too our 
kindly old Curé had no means of heating his church, 
and he had to use a brazier to keep his fingers from 
freezing to the chalice while saying Mass. As the 
Curé stood for us to snap his picture, he promised 
to pray for us and for America, and then waving 
a blessing we went on our way towards the Lake 
of Geneva, fully convinced that we had done the 
right thing by investigating and seeing for our- 
selves just how much of the truth our Press had 
given the gullible public. 


The Death House where those frozen to death or killed 


by snow-slides are taken. 
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Letter of a Monk of Montserrat, Spain- 


who lived for seven months under the 






Bolshevist rule of the so-called Loyalists * 


To my dear confreres at Maria 
Laach, Father Adalbert, Fratres Cy- 
prian, Hippolytus, Gregory, and 
Alexander: 

Beloved in Christ: 

The French say: “A promise is a 
debt.” I promised to send you a de- 
scription of the developments here in 
Spain during the dreadful revolution 
and to tell you about the awful re- 
ligious persecution through which I 
have lived. It is a debt I gladly pay, 
for I know you will be interested in 
the goodness God has shown to me 
and the unspeakable love He has 
showered upon me. I shall make no 
attempt at unity or coherence in my 
narrative, but must ask you to be 
content with the incidents and epi- 
sodes as I recall them. 

What happened in the first days 
of the revolution I shall pass over, 
since you shared those experiences 
with us. Let me go back to the feast 
of St. James, July 25, 1936, when I 
was still at Montserrat. Some of the 
monks had left for Barcelona; the 
rest of us were to go to Tarragona. 
There were besides some pilgrims 
from Tarragona Fathers Leander, 
Elias, and Veremund; Fratres Odo 
and Adrian; Brothers Adeodatus, 
Justus, and Eladius, and the Postu- 
lant Peter. 

We left at four in the afternoon by 
train and got as far as Tarragona 
without any serious inconvenience. 
Here Father Elias and Frater Odo 
left the train and spent the night 
before proceeding on to Tortosa. 
When they attempted the next morn- 
ing to board their train they were 
arrested. Frater Adrian and Brother 
Joseph also left us at Tarragona. 








* This letter, dated April 6, 1937, 
was not written for publication, but 
since some quarters of the secular 
press continue to deny the inhuman 
actions of the Spanish Communists, 
it will provide our readers with an 
eye-witness’s account of what really 
did happen. The letter is translated 
from the German by Father Patrick 
Shaughnessy, O.S.B. 
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The latter was shot a few days later, 
as we learned subsequently. 


The rest of us were destined for 
Reus. What befell us there is in- 
describable. Immediately upon 
leaving the train Father Veremund 
and Brothers Justus and Eladius 
disappeared, but as Father Leander, 
Brother Adeodatus, Postulant Peter, 
and I intended to travel farther to 
Riudoms, we applied to the members 
of the Control Committee for a pass 
to that village, not far distant. We 
were told to make application to the 
Revolution Committee. 


We turned to go, but had not 
walked more than a hundred feet 
when we were seized on the street. 
The members of the Control Com- 
mittee had betrayed us. We were 
thoroughly. searched and a rosary 
was found on the person of Postu- 
lant Peter. This called for a vio- 
lent and scandalous scene, in which 
insults and mockeries were lavishly 
bestowed upon us. 


HEE: at ten o’clock in the night, 

we were ordered to take our 
places in the middle of the street, 
and were forbidden even to turn to 
look at our persecutors. It was their 
intention to shoot us on the spot— 
but God had other plans. A Com- 
munist, who came upon the scene 
and saw us in the middle of the 
street, shouted to his companions: 
“Don’t shoot them here! You might 
hit a passerby; kill them over there 
against the wall.” 


With our hands raised high we 
were led through the streets. Poor 
Father Leander had shortly before 
undergone a_ serious operation 
and was not able to move as fast 
as our tormentors wished. With 
their guns they barbarously pushed 
him ahead. We were stared at and 
threatened by passers-by. Their 
curses and insults were extreme, but 
they did not stop there. They 
covered us from head to foot with 
their spittle. 
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Finally we reached the place of 
execution. I had been preparing my- 
self all the time for the solemn mo- 
ment of my death. We were lined up 
along the wall of the Committee 
building, formerly the College and 
Monastery of the Fathers of the 
Holy Family. Our arms were 
stretched out in the form of a cross. 
We cheerfully forgave our enemies— 
now regarded as our friends—and 
waited for the happy end that would 
bring us into heaven. 


At this point the leader of the an- 
archists arrived on the scene, and 
attracted by the shouting, asked 
what was to be done to us. He again 
searched us and again the discovery 
of the rosary provoked a stream of 
curses and insults. When he could 
find nothing more, this madman 
gave Father Leander the most ter- 
rible blow I have ever seen dealt to 
a human. It must have resembled 
the blow given to our Saviour at the 
court of Caiphas. The crowd 
shouted, “Down with the Papists, 
down with the murderers of the 
people!” 

Despite the clamor of the crowd, 
eager to shoot us there and then, 
the so-called “Kaiser” had us taken 
into a room where we were further 
questioned. We were made to suffer 
very much in this ordeal, being made 
to listen to the most terrible curses, 
the most scornful words, directed 
against Christ and His most blessed 
Mother, against all that was dear to 
us. 


The whole hearing, in which we 
were asked whence we had come, 
whither we wished to go, and why, 
was nothing more than a mock trial. 
But it ended with our being sen- 
tenced to death, the execution to take 
place the following morning. 


‘THAT night we spent in a small 

dark prison, thrown into the 
same cell with a drunken Red and a 
poor nun. In this new Golgotha we 


were insulted and mocked and forced 
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to hear everything offensive to our 
decency. We were not even allowed 
to care for the necessities of nature. 
For sixteen hours we ate absolutely 
nothing. 

Early the next morning there ar- 
rived the “Kaiser” with a band of 
police and communists. “Bring 
these four to be shot,” the leader 
commanded; “Begin with this one.” 
As he spoke he pointed to me. 

I took my leave of the others and 
climbed into a waiting auto, but in- 
stead of being taken to the place of 
execution as I expected, I was again 
imprisoned, this time entirely alone. 
I remained thus isolated the whole 
day of July 26, without so much as 
seeing a single person. In the even- 
ing food was brought to me— but 
what food! The swine have better. 
I lay upon the cot and tried to get 
some sleep, but at eleven o’clock the 
Communists again appeared and 
ordered me to follow them. Not even 
time was given me to clothe myself. 
I was made to follow them in my 
shirt and underclothing. 


In the court to which I was led 
there was a group of Communists 
preparing their rifles. One of them 
accosted me with the command: “Tell 
us where the treasure of Montserrat 
is kept. If you do not you will be 
shot immediately.” 

When I answered that I knew 
nothing about it, he repeated his 
demand several times, holding his 
gun against my temple and breast. 
The others, seeing that their efforts 
were fruitless, struck me with the 
butts of their guns until I fell un- 
conscious. When I came to, a nun 
was standing before me in tears. I 
was lying on the ground, blood pour- 
ing from my mouth. The Com- 
munist and his companions con- 
tinued to abuse and insult me in a 
shameful way. Their filthy jokes 
were especially sickening. 

The next time I came to, I found 
myself in a hospital, where I spent 
eleven days, days of suffering under 
the careful guard of Communists and 
anarchists. Insults, names, and 
curses without ceasing were my lot. 
It seems that one of the communists 
less inhumane than the others had 
asked them to desist when he saw 
that I had about all that I could 
stand. 
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M* RECOVERY brought only 

additional hardships, for it was 
decided to send me to Tarragona, to 
be placed aboard a prison ship in the 
harbor there. My hands were bound 
behind my back, and at the point of 
a gun I was forced into a wagon. I 
was not alone. There was a priest 
with me, and amid the insults of the 
mob and their repeated demands for 
our death we were driven through 
the entire city. “O my God,” I 
thought, when I felt the barrel of the 
guns at my back, “if only the liber- 
ating shot would come out of one of 
them!” 

So exhausted was I when we final- 
ly reached Tarragona that I could 
no longer stand erect. At the docks 
I was put into a small boat and 
rowed out to the prison ship. Im- 
agine my surprise, when setting foot 
on the ship, I suddenly heard the 
sound of friendly voices—even heard 
myself called by name. I recognized 
the voices of Father Elias and 
Frater Odo, and a moment later 
saw Father Leander and Brother 
Adeodatus, who had been brought 
here some days earlier. Because of 
his youth, the fifteen-year-old postu- 
lant had been released. 

The ship was literally crowded 
with prisoners; religious, priests, 
and fervent Catholic laymen. There 
were about five thousand of us in 
all. We lived there packed together, 
but happy despite the discomfort. 
While we were made to suffer much, 
an inner joy brightened everything. 
Days passed full of deepest pain and 
worry, but Christian love and pa- 
tience enabled us to bear it. Believe 
me when I say that the first days of 
Christianity were repeated here. 
Here I met brave and heroic Spani- 
ards, Christians and Catholics, un- 
fortunate, humiliated, yet nobles all. 


Not a day passed but new victims 
were led to the sacrifice. We were 
all present at the executions, and 
were able in every case to prepare 
the martyrs for their solemn mo- 
ment. We encouraged them, em- 
braced them, and begged them to re- 
member us in prayer when they 
reached heaven. How touching were 
those moments! 

We were, as a Christian before the 
doors of eternity says, “in peace, 
joyful without anxiety.” Our hearts 
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were with the martyrs who were led 
to a place some fifty meters from us 
and shot. How many executions I 
was able to witness! How bravely 
the free sons of Christ died! In the 
eyes of the world their death was 
without honor, shameful, but in the 
eyes of God beautiful and honorable. 
All died like Christ, forgiving their 
enemies. Most of them died with 
songs on their lips. 

In one instance twenty heroic 
fighters of the Catholic Youth 
Organization were put to death, but 
they first intoned the song of their 
organization and then the hymn 
“Christus regnat, Christus vincit, 
Christus regnat, Christus heri, hodie 
et in saecula.” They were shot while 
singing. The whole scene brought to 
us in a most forcible way the worth 
of Christianity. Indeed the price of 
a Christian is the price of the Holy 
Cross. These daily living examples 
encouraged us and strengthened us 
in our lives as disciples of Christ. 

The executions and the number of 
the prisoners increased every day. 
All this told us that our end must 
be near. Now the prisoners were 
led forth to execution in groups, 
whereas formerly they were general- 
ly taken singly. Those executed 
were mostly priests and religious, 
who had the least to do with political 
affairs. This was nothing else than 
bitter hate against Christ and His 
best and holiest members. Christ 
suffered, was struck, insulted; Christ 
redeemed me for the second time in 
His brethren. 


IVINE Providence watched over 

me. When I least expected it 
they came to take me away from 
this place. It was one of the worst 
days the prisoners ever experienced. 
In the morning 73 were shot. 
Amongst them was a holy priest who 
had been my confessor. How 
wonderfully and profoundly he 
understood the Christian life! How 
well he could explain the deepest 
sense of the Gospel! He had a 
thoroughly fine spiritual sense to 
guide other souls. He was one of 
those souls adorned with all virtues. 
On this day he was torn from my 
side, but not until we had had a long 
conversation together. His soul was 
lighter and clearer than usual. As 
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we parted from one another I said 
to him: “Good-bye until we meet 
again—soon.” “No, my dear friend,” 
he answered, “you will not be a 
martyr yet.” This martyr and his 
87 companions died as joyfully and 
as bravely as the others, and like 
them forgave their executioners. 

The murderers burned with rage 
as they heard the words of forgive- 
ness, which only Christianity knows. 
Merely to have to listen was for 
them an unbearable pain. This 
Christian love made their animal in- 
stincts ashamed; it was the greatest 
punishment for them. The word 
“God” alone affected them as burn- 
ing coal. I believe that this caused 
them to become conscious of the 
cowardice of their deeds. ,On the 
same morning 35 more were led 
forth. 


All were from Reus, Carlists, and 
members of the Catholic Youth 
Organization. I should have been led 
forth with them, since I, too, had 
been taken at Reus. But they did 
not take me along. There were now 
too many dead to admit of proper 
burial—they simply made a ditch, 
filled it with lime, soaked the bodies 
with benzine and threw them, burn- 
ing, into the ditch. 


IX THE afternoon my hour was to 

come. (It was at four o’clock). 
I was talking with Father Odo who 
was frightfully sad and depressed 
about the happenings of that terrible 
morning when one of the Com- 
munists loudly called out my name. 
He ordered me to present myself to 
the Revolution Committee of the ship 
(called the committee of public 
health). My excitement was inde- 
scribable. In a few minutes I ex- 
pected to be a martyr, in spite of 
what my confessor had told me. I 
presented myself before the commit- 
tee, restful, light-hearted. This com- 
mittee consisted of the twelve most 
degenerate and most ignorant men 
of the city of Tarragona; commu- 
nists, ararchists, Trotzkyites. 

I learned that I was really sum- 
moned because a friend of a relative, 
leader of the communists in Reus, 
demanded my freedom. Before him 
I had to tell my entire story already 
so well known, how I was arrested, 
ete. 
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He then addressed the committee: 
“From all this you can see,” he said, 
“that this young man has committed 
no crime. No weapons were found 
on him. It has been proved that he 
belongs to no Fascist party. There- 
fore there is no impediment to his 
being set free.” 


One of the Marxist Party an- 
swered ina rage: “This young man 
may not be let free, for he has com- 
mitted the greatest crime that one 
can commit; he is a monk, which is 
the same as a thief and a rascal.” 

Then there commenced amongst 
them the most bitter fight that I 
have ever heard. Finally this Trot- 
zkyite, thoroughly aroused, said that 
it I were let free, he himself would 
take the pistol (there were always 
two lying on the table) and would 
kill me right there. 


As the fight continued, my un- 
expected liberator said to me very 
secretly: “Go quickly and get your 
clothes.” 

I did not wait for a second com- 
mand. I hurried to the storeroom of 
the ship and got the few things I 
had. Here, too, was the sad ex- 
perience of parting from my dear 
confreres of Montserrat, who found 
it hard to be reconciled to my leaving 
when they were unable to go. I 
would have preferred a thousand 
times to remain. But there was no 
time to lose. I took my leave of 
them with a heart heavy with sad- 
ness. All were weeping like children. 
Frater Odo did not wish to let me 
go; he had so many things to say 
to me. 

Let me tell you how I made my 
escape from the ship. To appreciate 
this experience you would have to see 
it. The ordinary exit was too 
dangerous; it was guarded so well 
that it would have been impossible 
to leave in that way, especially since 
I was being liberated against the 
will of the committee. A communist 
soldier who was in agreement with 
my liberator took me by the arm and 
led me to a hidden part of the ship. 
There I had to get into a large 
basket, and by means of a rope 
which was also secured to my body, 
was let down to the water below. 
Here a small boat was waiting for 
me. With the small boat I reached 
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the shore and was met at the dock 
with an auto occupied by four com- 
munist soldiers. 


I climbed into the car and found 
the soldiers very polite to me. With- 
in two hours I was in Barcelona at 
the home of my parents, free and 
safe. When my parents saw me 
being led in by communists, they 
were shaken with fear. But I must 
say the Reds were considerate to me 
and gave me a written guarantee of 
my liberty, stating that I was guilty 
of no crime. How changeable are 
men! This was September 11. 


WAS in Barcelona for six months. 

At first I had to live like a mouse, 
always keeping in hiding; for I 
lived in a place where I was very 
well known and the people not at all 
trustworthy. I suffered much men- 
tally and morally. The bitter lone- 
liness, the terrible isolation pressed 
heavily upon me. All alone, without 
my confreres, far from my custo- 
mary surroundings, and suffering in 
addition the great misfortune that 
had befallen all of us. The news 
that seven of our confreres had been 
killed caused me so much grief that 
for some weeks I looked like a mad- 
man; I had no solace; I only prayed 
to God that He might grant me 
death—so sad did our condition seem 
to me. 

By degrees, however, things be- 
came more bearable. I changed my 
dwelling place, for the communists 
undertook to search our place, and I 
escaped by leaping from the balcony 
of our home to that of another. This 
changing of dwellings was quite fre- 
quent. I had to change eight times 
in all. 

The first thing I had to do in 
Barcelona was to seek papers. I was 
able to obtain a membership book of 
the Communists and a _ personal 
identification card. With that I 
began to look for work that I might 
be able to support myself. It was 
not hard for me to find it. I was 
hired as a book-keeper in a store to 
work only four hours in the after- 
noon, for which I received 200 pese- 
tas a month. That was good. On 
the one hand I could earn my food 
and on the other I was able to have 
some distraction. I was in communi- 
cation with all my confreres from 
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Montserrat who were in Barcelona. 
You can imagine how glad I was to 
find them again. We saw one an- 
other often and on our walks to- 
gether always conversed about the 
same things, Montserrat, the im- 
prisoned, the murdered ones, those 
that had fled from the country and 
the question: “When can we de- 
part?” The hope that perhaps some 
day we could leave was a vonsolation 
in the midst of our sufferings. Later, 
however, we convinced ourselves that 
bravery and not such dreams as 
these would save us. Actually it 
was so. 


In Barcelona we allowed ourselves 
to be drafted into the Red army and 
for three months had to listen to 
military instructions. We had to do 
everything even the most abomin- 
able things, along with the rest. 


In Barcelona, though, I can say, I 
had consoling and happy hours. Al- 
most daily I assisted at the secret 
celebration of Holy Mass and re- 
ceived Holy Communion, even 
brought It to many houses. What a 
joy it was to be able to carry Christ 
on the streets of Barcelona, where 
He was hated so much! Those were 


the moments of my greatest joy, re- 


peated nearly every day. To in- 
crease this joy Christ remained as 
Guest in my dwelling in the Most 
Holy Sacrament. Many families had 
the same good fortune, as did the 
sisters of Father Adalbert and the 
Olivar family. 


AS’ YOU know the Holy See gave 

us extraordinary privileges. In 
the beginning young girls them- 
selves brought Holy Communion. 
Later on, this privilege was enjoyed 
only by the clergy because of abuses 
and profanations. In practice, how- 
ever, it was the children and the 
little girls who did this most safely, 
because they were the least 
suspected. They still do it today 
(April 19387). 

Mass was celebrated without vest- 
ments. Instead of a chalice a cham- 
paign glass was sufficient. You can 
imagine how touching these Holy 
Masses were. 

It was often dangerous to carry 
Holy Communion. In order not to be 
suspected I went disguised as a 
gypsy; with sandals, with very mud- 
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dy trousers and a red shirt, if it 
were not cold. Sometimes I went 
arm in arm with a sister-in-law of 
my own age. 


Meanwhile as the days passed no 
end was in sight; more and more of 
us were thrown into prison; life be- 
came difficult, and the future of Bar- 
celona looked anything but bright. It 
was necessary to seek a way of mak- 
ing our escape a reality. We could 
remain in Barcelona no longer. In 
those days the years from 1910 to 
1915 were lived over again. The im- 
prisonment of good people increased 
frightfully and everything was con- 
trolled by the communists and anar- 
chists. The membership identifica- 
tion cards were again examined, for 
it was known that many of the 
Rightists had enlisted. 


E considered the various ways 

of flight. Any one of them 
might possibly be successful, but the 
dangers are always great. Many had 
been taken prisoner at the border. 
Before making any decision we con- 
sidered very carefully. Andorra 
seemed to us the surest way. On 
February 20, the day after the de- 
parture of Fr. Oleagarius for Italy, 
Fr. Severus and I weighed our 
chance and made our decision. 


We applied to the Safety Bureau 
of the Interior for permission to 
travel through all Catalonia. With 
our Communist membership books 
and by means of many ruses we were 
able to obtain the permission. We 
went by auto as far as Seo de Urgell. 
There two mountain guides, who 
were entirely trustworthy, waited for 
us. As we got out of the auto we 
were asked to show our papers and 
all was found to be in order. We left 
the village very secretly at ten 
o’clock in the evening. Immediately 
the enormous climb began. A real 
climbing of Calvary. You cannot 
imagine what I suffered during this 
night, with fear always in my heart 
and with the constant danger that 
some one might meet us. For twelve 
hours this flight lasted, with snow up 
to our waists, we not speaking a 
word, often crawling on the ground, 
and suffering from severe thirst. 

We crossed the Catalonian-Andor- 
rian border with so much fear that, 
as the well-known proverb has it, our 
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shirts did not touch our backs. This 
border was closely watched, but God 
and our guardian angel led us 
through all dangers and by noon we 
reached Andorra (at Les Escaldes) 
very tired. 


Here, finally, we could rejoice and 
be glad with F. Helladius and Broth- 
er Joachim, who at that time still 
lived. It was the 23rd of February. 
Shortly after this I had to spend a 
few days in bed as a result of ex- 
posure and exhaustion. We remained 
ten days in Andorra on account of 
the death of Brother Joachim. Bad 
weather, too, and snow, made the 
French Pyrenees impassable. When 
the weather seemed a little better we 
left Andorra for France, passing 
over the French Pyrenees. May God 
grant that I never have to do that 
again! I was always in deep snow 
and suffering simultaneously from 
the icy cold and burning sun. I fell 
ill with such a burning fever that 
in Toulouse I thought my end had 
surely come. 

This second trip lasted fifteen 
hours. After passing the night in 
Toulouse we went to Marseilles, 
where we found F. David, who with 
F. Augustine had crossed the border 
a few days before. 

It was our intention to leave the 
next day for Beuron, but a telegram 
from Father Abbot ordered us either 
to Solesmes or to Hautecombe. We 
went to Solesmes. 

We remained two days in Paris 
and on the feast of St. Gregory the 
monks of Solesmes hospitably opened 
the doors of their monastery to us, 
or rather the doors of their friendly 
and compassionate hearts. Here we 
are, then, with our hearts full of 
happiness and joy for which we 
thank God, the Giver of all good 
things. He has worked wonders for 
us. Now we are children of peace, 
of reward, of the crown, of victory. 
Therefore Christ has anointed us to 
a kingly priesthood. 

Pax Christi exultet in cordibus 
vestris et nostris. Amen. Laudetur 
Jesus Christus. In aeternum. Amen. 
In saecula pacis. 

Yours in Christ, 
Bernard Simeon. 
Monk of Montserrat, Solesmes, 


April 6, 1937 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


NLY THOSE who have been on the firing line know what the trials and tempests of 
a summer vacation can do to a vocation to the priesthood. Rome has long legis- 
lated that candidates for that holy state should be set apart at an early age and 
gathered into closed seminaries for their classical and theological courses, where 
sheltered from the indifferences of an irreligious world, they may, like the great prophets 
of Biblical days, train themselves in retirement by discipline and prayer before going 
forth to battle the forces of evil. 


In Italy and other European countries even the periods of vacation are spent in camps 
occupied exclusively by seminarians that their vocations may not be blighted through 
dangerous contacts and occasions of sin. In America this is not the general practice, and 
the students are sent to their homes for three months to rest from study and to earn 
if possible some of the necessary cash to buy next year’s books and clothes. 


The temptations of the vacation period do not all spring from the glamour of the 
world nor from an attraction for and the charms of “the opposite sex.” Many a stu- 
dent finds his hardest struggle against the bias of well-meaning relatives and friends. 
This is particularly true of aspirants to the religious life. Brothers and sisters and 
fathers and mothers can’t always see.-why one of the family should “shut himself up for 
life” in a monastery. Some are so forgetful of the mystical body of Christ as to oppose 
a missionary vocation or a teaching vocation, thinking that a soul in America is so much 
more valuable in the eyes of God than a soul in Borneo, or that parish administra- 
tion is more priestly than chanting the Divine Praises or training youth. 





Then, too, the student can see while at home what he already suspected or knew—that 
his parents are stinting and depriving themselves as well as other members of the family 
of many little pleasures so that they may be able to send him back to the seminary. That 
is the hardest trial of al!. Mother needs a new coat; Dad really ought to have medical 
attention, brother is eager to get started in that art course, and sister is trying to keep the 
bills at home paid—all are sacrificing generously for the student brother—and then 
comes the test: Suppose he doesn’t persevere after all! That blow often proves too 
much and after considering it through the summer months the student fails to return 
to the seminary in September. 


Will you, as Knights of the Grail, include these youths and their vocations in your 
prayers this month? They need it and they will appreciate your help. 





Suggested practices for August: 


1. Say a daily prayer for seminarians. (A suitable short prayer leaflet can be ob- 
tained from THE GRAIL. 


2. Offer at least one Holy Communion during August for their perseverance. 


3. Don’t forget your daily duties of an Our Father and Hail Mary and wear the medal 
of St. Benedict faithfully. If you have lost yours, write for another. 


Ss gees Notice to all Knights of the Grail: If you know any person, or family, or 
club, or parish that would be willing to educate or assist in educating young men for 
the priesthood, please write to “The Grail,” St. Meinrad, Indiana. uests for help 
are most numerous in July and August. It is hard to refuse young men eager to give 
their best years to God but unable to finance the years of study.) 
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Jt is Possible 


to have your deceased friends and relatives remembered in 
almost 30,000 Masses a year by having them enrolled in the 
Knights of The Grail 
Send the name of the person to be enrolled and offering to: 
The Grail, Benedictine Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 


A beautiful card as shown below will be mailed at once to you or 
any person you designate. 





Deceased Knights of the Grail 
are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey through the offerings of 
their friends and relatives in 
their behalf, and as such, are 
entitled to a share in all the 
Holy Masses and prayers of 
the Abbey, during the period of 
their enrollment. 


The Barge of Elaine 


(The Idylls of the King, 
Tennyson) 





MEINRAD'S ABBEY 
T. MEINRAD, IND. 


. Vhes ts fo coxlify that 


has been enrolled asa Anight of the Grail and will par- 
licipate in the eighty daily Masses of the Benedictine 
Fathers and in the daily recitation of the Divine Gffice 
tn the Abbey Church. 


, , 
Envollmen ¢ from 


has been arra nged by 

















